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Underwood Elliott Fisher salutes 
the Educators of America who are training 
the office workers of today...and tomorrow. 


q A VICTORY 


New accounting machines can be purchased in some cases under War Produc- 
tion Board Regulations, Also, in many organizations, we have been able to H 
help solve their accounting problems without the purchase of new équipment. on the Production Front 
Increased capacity frequently results from mere revision of the system. 
that was won 


BEFORE THE WAR! 


For its tremendous wartime expansion, Ameri- 
can industry has had to fight... and fight hard. 
And in no sector of the home front has the pres: 
sure been greater than in the Payroll Depart- 
ment, 

It has had many more workers to pay, more 


deductions to make from every payment, and 


Every new man taken on means more work for the Payroll Department. Ever . iat 
y one problem after another in maintaining an 
instance of overtime means more entries on the payroll records. And every 


‘ient staff. 
rise in the rate of labor turnover makes the going tougher. efficient staff Panes 
“i ae But wherever there had been peace-time installa- 


tions of mechanical methods, the Department 
was able to triumph over these wartime con- 
ditions. 

In thousands of war plants Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Sundstrand Payroll Machines have en- 
abled accounting procedure to keep pace wit! 
mounting production, 

Many a company has taken advantage of oui 
knowledge and experience by having us revise 
its system so as to handle the increased volume. 


And large numbers have seen the value of sign 
ing up on a yearly basis for the expert care pro- 
vided by Underwood Maintenance Service. Our 
Maintenance Service from coast to coast is being 
kept in complete and efficient operation. 


Just when demands upon the Department are heaviest. competent workers leave 
and are hard to replace. New workers are more easily trained where mechanical 


equipment has been in use for some time. Which also means that the experi- Spare parts, too—we are providing for all you 
enced worker sacrifices less productive time acting as instructor. Underwood, Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher ma- 


esteem chines—as well as a complete line of carbon 
— paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for 
every make of office machine. Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, New York. 

New York, 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Sundstrand 
PAYROLL MACHINES 


* We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines 

Caliber 30M1 — Airplane Instruments — Gun Parts -- 

1943 is the Payroll nt’s toughest year. On top of all its other burdens Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and Miscel 
there’s the added work involved in Victory Tax deductions. laneous Items. 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the Dost office at East ‘Strouds- 
. and S e Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., orth Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl ia. U.S.A. u- 
tive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Penneyivanta, U.S.A. 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION for April, 1943. Vol. XVIII, No. 8. 
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A limited number of Ditto gelatin 
machines—theR5 Rotary, the Portable 
and the Filmograph—are available 
without priorities while our present 
stock lasts. Better get your Ditto 
duplicator now! 


DITTO 


APRIL, 1943 


Today, DITTO SYSTEMS speed a never end- 
ing stream of planes, ships, tanks, guns and 
war materials through American factories. To 


be of more than routine value to WAR PRODUCTION 


commercial students must know these DITTO Methods 
which are saving thousands of war-work hours. AND 
... the same DITTO equipment used for training, quickly 
makes multiple copies of lessons, lectures, study texts, 
assignments, examinations, roll-calls, charts, diagrams, 
music and posters. 

Teach your students to ATTACK waste, delay and 
inefficiency on the production front. Fit them for better 
war jobs. Write for the free booklets shown below... 
TODAY! 


With DITTO Methods playing such 
an important role in war production 
you will want to read these helpful 
folders. They’re FREE. Just write to 
DITTO, Inc., 2224 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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How Commercial Teachers Can 


Help Speed War Production 


Perhaps, like many teachers, you have been won- 
dering just how much your work contributes to 
winning this war. 


You realize, of course, that the need for trained 
office workers has never been greater. Yet sticking 
to your job and teaching business fundamentals 
may seem indirect and even far-removed from the 
war effort. 


Here is a real contribution you can make to 
war production. Give your graduates not only 
sound typing and shorthand preparation but also 
a working knowledge of an additional business ma- 
chine—the Mimeograph duplicator, for example. 


The development of this extra skill is vitally 
important—for war-busy employers can no longer 
spare the time to train office workers after they are 
hired and on the job. 


All-purpose Mimeograph equipment is now be- 
ing used more extensively than ever by business, 
industry, and the Armed Forces. Production is 
guided in many war plants by materials produced 
on the Mimeograph duplicator. Demand for trained 
operators has already set new records and is in- 
creasing. 


Prepare your graduates to make an immediate 
and worth-while place for themselves in war pro- 
duction. Teach office duplicating with the equip- 
ment most widely used in business today—the 
Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph brand 
supplies. 


F R E E J For the help you need in teaching stencil duplicating, get 

“our complete, comprehensive course outline, How to Use 
the Mimeograph duplicator. Telephone the Mimeograph distributor in your 
community—or mail the coupon to A, B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JBE-443 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me aFREE copy of “How to use the Mimeograph duplicator.” 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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pQiRNOGRAPHER-P. X KEY 

OPERATOR—lInvestment security firm. 

Add. N 110, 
STENOGRAPHER—Dictaphone operator: 

also shorthand: state 

cation. Add. B 117 


$30 CLERKS 
00 PILE 


Dictaphone- trained Secretaries. 


On every front ...in war industries 
...in Government offices ... in civil- 
ian businesses ... the urgent need 
for trained Dictaphone transcrip- 
tionists and secretaries increases! 

The wartime secretary must be 
able to produce a large volume of 
accurate transcribed material. The 
Dictaphone-trained secretary can 
meet the emergency requirements. 


Suggestions for Your Dictaphone 
Wartime Program 


Keep your Dictaphone equipment 
cleaned and oiled—it must last for 
the duration. Write for the new 
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Dictaphone Wartime Maintenance 
booklet— it will simplify your main- 
tenance problems. Call your local 
Dictaphone office for adjustments 
and replacements. 

The new Dictaphone wartime 
rental plan, approved by the War 
Production Board, will enable you 
to provide additional equipment 
for emergency training purposes. 
Write us for details. 

In gearing your Dictaphone 
training program to wartime con- 
ditions, always feel free to consult 
the Dictaphone Educational 
Division. 
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DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers 
of Dictatin, 
said Trade- 


Machines and Accessories to which 
ark is Applied. ~ 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CONSUMER EDUCATION — TODAY AND TOMORROW 


The people of the United States have undertaken a 
jo which is the biggest and toughest they have ever 
tackled. To win this war requires the cooperation and 
support of all—the President, Congress, industry, labor, 
farmers, and housewives. All have an important part 
to play. All are giving their utmost to bring victory to 
th: United Nations as quickly as possible. Industry is 
turning out war materials at unbelievable speed. Labor 
is contributing its share in stepping up production to a 
hicher tempo. The farmer is growing more crops and 
under great handicaps. All are sharing the responsi- 
bilities and sacrifices of total war. 

All of us have interests, responsibilities, and sacrifices 
t. make as consumers. If intelligent consumer action is 
tc result, it must come from consumers themselves by 


means of public education. With the “folding” of the - 


Consumers’ Counsel of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Consumer Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ninistration, the entire responsibility of an enlightened 

consumer falls upon the schools. ;Recognizing the im- 
portance of the task, both now and-in the future, the 
United States Office of Education has formed a com- 
mittee to work in cooperation with such federal agencies 
as the United States Department*of Agriculture, Office 
of Price Administration, War Production Board, and 
the Food and Drug Administration. This committee is 
charged with the responsibility of preparing a descrip- 
tive manual showing low elementary and secondary 
schools can contribute to wartime consumer education. 

The important and influential National Association of 
Secondary School Principals devoted its entire Novem- 
ber, 1942, 125-page Bulletin to Wartime Consumer Edu- 
cation, ‘This same group of educators is sponsoring a 
three-year study of consumer education under the di- 
rectorship of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs. 

The activities of these national educational groups 


are certain to give an added impetus to consumer edu- 
cation. Events are taking place today which strengthen 
the application of the principle that the school is obligated 
to help society to solve its problems. 

Today the opportunities and necessities for educa- 
tion of the consumer are many. The place of the con- 
sumer and the important part he must play is just be- 
ginning to be realized by many educators. Consumer 
education suffered a short relapse immediately after 
“Pearl Harbor” but is now making a very rapid re- 
covery, and can be expected to continue to grow at a 
rather accelerated pace. 

Consumer education today must be different from 
what it was a few years ago or what it will be a few 
years from now; yet, must we not build upon a basic 
foundation? Certain business and economic relation- 
ships are fundamental to the consumer in a peacetime 
as well as a wartime economy. The basic philosophy 
and aims of consumer education are essentially the same 
now as in time of peace. Greater emphasis should be 
placed upon certain aspects of the program now because 
of shortages and other wartime necessities, but we 
should be alert to the necessity of providing certain 
fundamental consumer economic concepts that will carry 
through the whole program and serve as a “hitching 
post.” 

Present-day consumer problems, important as they 
are, can become an unrelated “hodge-podge” of detailed 
factual information if they are not tied to the funda- 
mental economic principles involved. Such detailed in- 
formation may be of little value “tomorrow” when 
O.P.A. no longer exists, when rationing is no longer 
necessary. Let’s keep in mind the broader economic 
relationships of our consumer education program, which 
will function both “today and tomorrow.” 

—Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati. 


BETTER TEACHING FOR BETTER WARTIME SERVICE 


The following words appeared in a recent issue of 
the Detroit Free Press: 

“Employers believe that the available supply of 
office workers will be exhausted by April, 1943.” 
This article explained further how very difficult it is 
to secure employees who are accurate and careful 
workers and who are familiar with office procedure. It 
indicated that employers would look more and more to 
the schools to supply their needs for workers who are 

well trained. 

We are all agreed, I believe, that the schools must 
become increasingly vital centers for the training of 
youth and adults. But, specifically, what are we doing 
about it? We hear much talk about what the war is 
doing to our programs, how it is changing the subject 
matter, objectives, etc. 

Some schools have organized classes for adults in 
clerical and secretarial training, but the methods of 
teaching these classes have changed little. In too many 
instances, the students are copying material from a 
book or following an outline of some sort. They work 
alone too much of the time while the teacher checks 
papers. Unfortunately, our educational institutions do 
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not change their programs or their methods very easily 
or rapidly. We don’t change until the demand becomes 
so great that we are forced to it. It seems to me that 
the opportunities for improving the teaching of the skill 
subjects of shorthand and typewriting were never 
greater than they are today. 

In the training program of the armed forces there is 
both good and poor teaching. Some of these classes 
are taught for the most part by enlisted men who know 
nothing. of the techniques of teaching. Outlines of 
work are placed in the hands of the students and they 
are required to proceed with the work as it is outlined. 
The teacher in these classes does very little teaching, but 
considerable checking. These students get along be- 
cause they know what they are working for. The in- 
centive to reach a goal is present in these classes and 
in our secondary schools this motivation is not present. 

Perhaps this is our chance to put some of this war 
incentive into the civilian teaching. Perhaps we need to 
find out what particular brand of teaching, say in type- 
writing, for instance, will bring people to the ability to 
typewrite up to 50 words a minute after approximately 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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SEOTYS: Pire Ins, $30; 


le-Typ ists, uptown $2"; 
(m } 
all lines, figures: 


Exp a. .$18-20. 


A WAR TIME PLUS FOR THIS GIRL 


SHE CAN OPERATE A MONROE 


War production has created an unprecedented 
demand for figure workers. The students who 
come out of your school trained in Monroe 
operation, not only better themselves but also 
help directly to speed up war work. 

Because Monroe man-power and materials 


are now concentrated on making direct muni- 
tions of war, new Monroes are not available. 


KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 


But the Monroes you now have were built to 
last for years; and we offer all schools using 
Monroe machines these definite wartime ser- 
vices at a nominal cost. 


1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 


2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 


3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 


4. Advice on special problems for advanced 
classes. To use your Monroes to the full and to 
keep them operating day in and day out—take 
full: advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. 
Call the nearest Monroe branch for full de- 
tails or write to our Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC, 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G, Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SHORTAGE OF CLERICAL WORKERS? 


Y reference to the clerical man- 

power situation in the February 
JouRNAL brought to my desk a letter 
frm the Secretary of the Committee 
on Education of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, accompanied by a 
covy of the Chamber’s January, 1943, 
report, entitled Wartime Vocational 
Training, which report, according to 
th. secretary, “considers the need for 
business education.” 

{n this second “report” there are 
eight double-column pages. On page 
2 it is said that “business organiza- 
tions school administrators 
should examine carefully the need 
for increased training of office work- 
ers and of personnel for the distribu- 
tive trades.” Until they do “exam- 
ine’ the need, we shall still remain 
in doubt about the shortage or the 
government’s concern about it. 

It is said that “adequate personnel 
should be trained wherever 
feasible.” This does not clarify the 
issue. But that is all that is said 
about “clerical” and “distributive” 
training on this page; it represents 
the sum total of “recommendations” 
on this subject. 

The basis for these recommenda- 
tions appears on page four, where 
nine lines tell us that “in certain 
critical areas, there appears to be a 
shortage of office workers and clerks 
in the distributive trades in particular 


.., and that “it has been indicated 
that the Director of War Training 
of the War Manpower Commission 
may recommend assistance in estab- 
lishing business education courses in 
areas where the situation is now, or 
may become, acute.” 

That is all. It clears up nothing. 


No “assistance” has been granted un- . 


der the permissive edict of some 
board referred to above; hence one 
might infer that no great shortage 
exists. 

It is noteworthy that the “report” 
urges that equipment be made avail- 
able to schools for industrial train- 
ing, but not a word about the 120,000 
typewriters that schools are asked to 
release to the government. Also that 
it is “distributive” training that is 
emphasized, not “clerical” training. 
Further, the presence of Paul H. 
Nystrom on the Chamber’s Commit- 
tee on Education may account for the 
proper emphasis given to “distribu- 
tive trades.” But, of equal signifi- 
cance may be the fact that, despite 
the presence of T. G. Woolford 
(former president of the National 
Office Management Association) on 
the Committee, there is no emphasis 
on, or even positive statement about, 
a known shortage of clerical workers. 


There may be a shortage. There 
must be. But who knows? Who 
cares? 


DEFINITIONS 


Recently there has appeared in The 
Business Education World “an au- 
thoritative definition” of three terms 
as follows: Smith-Hughes, George- 
Deen, distributive education. There 
are several inaccuracies in these 
“definitions” that should be cleared 
up. 
_ The statement is made that, “An 
individual employed in a distributive 
occupation involving contact with 
customers is eligible to enroll in a 
part-time class or school.” So are 


thousands of other distributive occu- 
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pational workers who are not “in 
contact with customers.” 

“Tf a person employed in a dis- 
tributive occupation does not receive 
instruction exactly as_ prescribed, 
such education is not strictly ‘dis- 
tributive education’,” the article con- 
tinues. The George-Deen Act has 
no monopoly on the expression, “dis- 
tributive education.” These are two 
ordinary terms that mean certain 
things. There may be many pro- 
grams in the field of “distributive 
education.” If one wants to be spe- 


cific in the use of these two words, 
to describe training that is subsidiz- 
able under the federal act, some such 
expression as this must be used: 
“federally-aided distributive educa- 
tion.” Furthermore, in the language 
of B. Frank Kyker whose responsi- 
bility it is to administer the act, “the 
only prescription in Section 2 of the 
George-Deen Act which makes pro- 
vision for distributive education is 
that instruction shall be in ‘distribu- 
tive occupational subjects’. Any sub- 
ject that is related to the buying, sell- 
ing, merchandising, and managing 
activities of distributive workers will 
qualify for federal aid under the 
George-Deen Act.” The implications 
of the words “exactly as prescribed” 
do not convey quite the same idea, 
and surely non - customer - contact 
workers are included. 

The author goes on to say that, 
“Although the original purpose of 
the distributive educational program 
was to open opportunities only to em- 
ployed workers, requests for evening 
classes have increased to such an ex- 
tent that the Office of Education has 
ruled recently that pre-employment 
classes may be held to train replace- 
ments for those now employed in 
defense work.” As a matter of fact, 
practically all evening classes before 
the war were made up of people who 
were employed. The “pre-employ- 
ment classes” recently authorized by 
the Office of Education to give train- 
ing to those who may become “re- 
placements for those now employed 
in defense work” may be organized 
in the day school as well as in the 
evening school. And it may be added 
that “pre-employment” courses in 
secondary schools have always been 
subsidizable under the act if they 
included proper occupational con- 
tacts in a cooperative training pro- 
gram. 

The article ends with the statement 
that, “Stenographers, bookkeepers, 
auditors, custodians, cashiers are not 
customer-contact workers, and there- 
fore are not included in the pro- 
gram.”’ This is not true as to its 
implications. There may be a distri- 
butive course under the act for store 
owners or workers who want to learn 
how to keep store books, or to handle 
cashier work, or to do necessary typ- 
ing, or to handle store clerical work, 
or to audit sales slips. In other 
words, there is nothing in the act 
that limits the program to those who 
are “in contact with customers.” 
Clerical training for small store own- 
ers, or for store managers who have 
clerical duties, may be federally 
aided. Any person engaged in the 
distribution of goods or services 
comes within the scope of the act. 
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Today, in schools throughout the nation, voca- 


_ tional training for office work is being stepped up 
to meet the i increasing demand for trained adding, 
accounting and- calculating machine operators 
in both seusromeat and industry. | 


If yous are studying your can best meet | 


this critical demand, let Burroughs help you. The 


Burroughs Educational Division offers practical 


assistance in getting the maximum classroom use 
out of your present equipment; can advise you on 


the newest operating techniques, practice pro- 


grams, texts and materials. Telephone your local 
Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ; 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MANY SCHOOLS ARE 
TAKING THESE STEPS. 


Making continuous use of 
machines during regular class- 
room hours; providing additional 
practice periods and short courses for 
special and post-graduate students. 


Expanding the curriculum to in- 

clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
that a greater number of students can 
be trained in machine work. 


Using the most modern practice 

texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 
of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office 

machine short-cuts and operating 
techniques that are used today in war 
industries and government offices. 


Making a wider range of skills 

available to students by increas- 
ing the number of elective courses 
which provide machine training. 
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Training Programs in 
Federal War Agencies 


by William R. Blackler 
Bureau of Business Education 
California State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


A MERICA’S mighty effort to 
make up for lost time emphasizes 
among other problems, our long- 
standing failure to train men and 
women specifically for government 
service, much as they are trained for 
auy Of the other professions. We 
find our country in today’s crisis with 
numerous federal agencies employing 
workers from every source, all of 
whom need training and orientation 
i: the work of the government. 

The training function is now recog- 
nized as a necessity and as an integral 
part of the organizational framework 
0: government agencies. With the 
rapid growth in the number and per- 
sonnel of federal agencies created to 
operate during wartime, the need for 
training is resulting in the appoint- 
ment of training officers and the or- 
ginization of training programs. 

This is not a new practice in pub- 
lic service agencies there having been 
many training programs in operation 
in government organizations over a 
long period of time. The war agen- 
cies were faced with the problem oi 
rapidly developing operating pro- 
cedures, of staffing their offices, and 
of training their personnel. And all 
ot these in the shortest time possible 
in order to carry out their objectives 
in the war program. 

Training in war agencies may be 
classified under four headings, (1) 
induction, (2) orientation, (3) on- 
the-job, and (4) extension training. 
When divided in this manner they 
follow the steps from initial employ- 
ment to continuous service of the in- 
dividual employee. This four-phase 
plan is being used by many agencies 
for the personnel of the Washington 
offices and for the staffs of regional, 
district, state and local offices. 


Induction Training 


The training given to an employee 
when he first enters the office is 
known as induction training. It is 
the preliminary assistance and infor- 
mation given to the new worker and 
is designed to set him at ease on his 
first day of employment; to acquaint 
him with the purposes and objectives 
of the agency; to advise him of rules 
and regulations affecting his employ- 
ment, usually through the medium of 
a manual or handbook; to sketch 
briefly what his job will be, and to in- 
troduce him to the supervisor or de- 
partment head with whom he will be 
working. Specific job instruction is 
usually done by the supervisor fol- 
lowing induction. 
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The responsibility for induction 
training may be assumed by the per- 
sonnel department or may be dele- 
gated to the training officer and mem- 
bers of his staff. This type of train- 
ing may be done individually or in 
groups, preferably the former. 

Induction training is to benefit the 
worker, the division in which he will 
work, and the agency as a whole. The 
effort is to set the worker at ease and 
relieve him of nervous tension and 
give him a feeling of belonging to the 
staff of the office. He has the op- 
portunity to find out what the war- 
time job of the agency is and how 
his work will relate to the overall 
objectives. At the same time he is 
to become familiar with the rules that 
directly affect him as a member of 
the staff and thus to fit himself into 
his place quickly and smoothly. Ef- 
fective induction decreases super- 
visory time and cost and makes for 
greater adherence to operating pol- 
icies affecting employees. In addi- 
tion, it helps to promote morale and 
staff esprit. 


Orientation Training 


The problem of acquainting em- 
ployees with the objectives, organiza- 
tion, and operation of federal agen- 
cies has lead to the establishment of 
special training plans and programs. 
In some instances ,this is combined 
with induction training and in others 
it is given after the employee comes 
on the job. The latter plan appears 
to be more widely used. 

The extent of application of ori- 
entation training varies in different 
agencies. In some organizations it 
is given only to administrative and 
supervisory personnel. In other 
agencies it is offered to all employees 
on the theory that greater individual 
job efficiency results from employee 
understanding of the objectives and 
procedures of the agency. 

Orientation training is carried on 
in several ways. Included among 
these are: (1) a series of meetings 
arranged by‘the training officer and 
participated in by administrative 
heads and other key individuals, (2) 


a series of conferences conducted by 
the training officer, usually with ex- 
tensive use of charts, visual aids, and 
reference material for study and dis- 
cussion, (3) combination of training 
meetings and study of material cover- 
ing organization of the agency, oper- 
ating policies and procedures and re- 
lated subjects. Orientation meetings 
may be held throughout one day or 
may be scheduled over a period of 
time, as an hour per week for six 
weeks. 

In one war agency the entire per- 
sonnel of a regional and six state of- 
fices was given an orientation train- 
ing program. The training consisted 
of a series of six meetings covering 
the wartime job being done by the or- 
ganization, its objectives and pur- 
poses, the organization set up to do 
the work, the special duties of the 
offices and the divisions within each 
and a message from the head of each 
operating division. Reports of the 
training series were prepared for dis- 
tribution to each employee. 


On-the-Job Training 


The responsibility for training on 
the job usually rests with the immedi- 
ate supervisor or assistant or a spon- 
sor who has been selected for the new 
employee. Since effective on-the-job 
training is directly linked with super- 
visory ability to instruct, many agen- 
cies are instituting training courses 
for supervisors and sponsors. At 
these conference meetings the discus- 
sions include methods of analyzing 
and breaking down the job so that its 
elements can be gotten over quickly. 
In addition to job analysis the funda- 
mentals of job instruction are cov- 
ered with discussions of how to make 
sure that results in terms of quality 
and quantity standards are achieved 
within the goals set for the agency 
and for the particular worker. 

In some war agencies, training 
courses are being set up for sponsors 
or assistant supervisors within the 
departments. They are trained in 
job analysis and instruction and are 
given the personal responsibility for 
receiving the new employee following 
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his induction training, of giving him 
his department orientation and job 
instruction and of following through 
on results by means of observation 
and conferences. The sponsorship 
plan is receiving wide attention at the 
present time due to its utility in get- 
ting the worker started and in saving 
the cost of supervisory time of de- 
partment heads. 


Extension Training 


The fourth type of training is for 
the purpose of extending the infor- 
mation or skill of employees, known 
variously as in-service or extension 
training. Extension training is car- 
ried on by means of staff confer- 
ences for discussion of new policies, 
new and revised procedures, and 
other developments. These meetings 
are usually conducted by administra- 
tive heads and their assistants. Train- 
ing of this type includes the use of 
duplicated materials, charts, instruc- 
tions and talks by conference lead- 
ers. 

The conferences may be held at a 
central point or through scheduling 
meetings of national or regional 
heads with the personnel of various 
offices of the particular agency. 

Extension training of the up-grad- 
ing type is also being made available 
to many government employees 
through the cooperation of the local 
schools. Such programs are designed 
to help the worker on the job and also 
to prepare for greater job responsibil- 
ity and for promotion. Some of 
these courses are being given during 
working hours and others are offered 
before or after hours, usually the lat- 
ter. 

Typical of this type of program is 
the following schedule of courses 
that has been organized exclusively 
for government personnel in a large 
western community. The classes are 
held in -the offices of the particular 
agency and are taught by members of 
the business education staff of the 
local junior college and by members 
of the organization. 


Monday Evening 
6:30 - 8:20 


Effective Public Speaking 
Personality in Business 


Monday and Wednesday Evenings 
6:30 - 8:20 


Beginning Typing 
Advanced Typing 
English for Business 


: 


Beginning Shorthand 
Advanced Shorthand 


The content of the courses, as far 
as possible, was taken from the work 
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being done in the war agencies repre- 
sented by the members of the training 
groups and every effort was made to 
keep the instruction geared to the 
work of the trainees. For example, 
shorthand characters were devised 
for the most commonly recurring 
terms used in the various offices and 
typing exercises were organized 
around the jobs turned over to the 
stenographers and to the typists in 
the stenographic units and pools. Dis- 
cussions in the course in personality 
centered around the daily problems of 
personal adjustment arising in the 


“We need to work for the in- 
corporation in our education sys- 
tem of a specific but comprehen- 
sive program of training for gov- 
ernment service in all its 
branches.” 


offices. The course in public speak- 
ing was a training ground for repre- 
sentatives of the war agencies who 
were called upon to speak to business 
and civic groups and who desired 
help in organizing and presenting 
their talks. 

In addition to the foregoing, cours- 
es will be offered in administrative 
and personnel procedures and prob- 
lems, secretarial practice, supervisory 
training, and survey procedure and 
report writing. 


Future Training 


The type of training program out- 
lined above is an expedient, created 
by necessity. In the near future and 
in the interests of national progress, 
we need to work for the incorpora- 
tion in our education system of a spe- 
cific but comprehensive program of 
training for government service in all 
its branches. Then in-service train- 
ing programs will be properly sup- 
plementary to a sound educational 
background in this field. 

Persons trained, for instance, in 
business skills by the business edu- 
cator, in the science of administra- 
tion, political economy and ethics in 
government by the political economist 
and educator, would begin to revise 
the status of government employees 
to its rightful position of essentiality 
and efficiency and to command the re- 
spect and best efforts of those who 
enter into government service. In 
time this would reduce the tendency 
of federal agencies to overstaff with 
low-paid employees and favor a pro- 
gram of smaller, more efficient staffs 
of well-paid workers. 


The business educator can |help 
greatly to accelerate the pace at which 
training for government service is in- 
corporated in our educational system. 
This can be done by encouraging all 
who incline toward civil service or the 
federal administrative or diplomatic 
services to acquire as many of the 
business skills as possible under our 
program of business education. At 
the same time, the business educator 
may find it possible to cooperate wit) 
any of the federal agencies in his 
vicinity in the training program being 
carried on or which could be estal)- 
lished. 


Prins 
QUIZ 


This department, now conducted by 
Dr. Estelle L. Popham, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcription 
points. Dr, Popham will consult leading 
authors of typing manuals, style books, and 
transcription texts to determine the con- 
sensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. We know that A. M. may be written 
in capital or small letters, but in typing 
should a space follow the first period? 


The hyphen would be used in typing 
“a thirty-day note,’”’ but would the 
hyphen be used in the possessive form, 
“ten days’ notice’’? 


Which is correct, “for 68 people’ or 
“for sixty-eight people’’? 


The titles of books, magazines, and 
newspapers are typed in various forms, 
but which style is preferred? 


Is the practice of typing periods and 
commas inside quotation marks univer- 
sally accepted by authorities? 


Now turn to page 38 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL, 
PPL IPP PP 
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| Don't Use Budgets 


JANE (on Friday morning): “If 
I don’t get my budget handed in by 
tonight, I’ll flunk typing.” 

FERN (on the same morning): “Oh 
my! Why I thought it was easy. I 
handed mine in Wednesday night 
a‘ter school.” 

FERN (on Monday morning): 
“You flunked ?” 


JANE (on same morning): “Nope, 
almost though . . . got it in just in 
the nick of time. I’d have failed but 
| talked Mary into typing my last 
paper for me. Golly I'll never get 
the one in for this week though. . . . 
Does he think this is the only subject 
we are taking?” 

This dialogue, at least to some ex- 
tent, explains why I discarded the 
budget plan and forced myself to find 
or develop another plan that would 
seem to me to be more appropriate 
and more effective in teaching typing. 
During my experience, teaching sev- 
eral classes in typing each year for 
three years, I have swung from the 
extreme of using budgets entirely, 
io the other extreme of requiring 
practically no budget work. At this 
stage, I feel justified, upon the basis 
of the results achieved in each of the 
methods employed, to defend the lat- 
ier method of not using budgets. 


The Budget Plan 


A budget, according to my inter- 
pretation, is a definite number of pa- 
pers, i.e., letters, drill exercises, or 
business forms to be completed with- 
in defined time limits. Usually a 
budget corresponds to the assign- 
ments included in a budget of the 
textbook, such work to be completed 
in one week. 


It is easy for a new and beginning 
teacher to assign budgets that are to 
be due on Friday: and then to sit be- 
hind the desk and check them as they 
are turned in. The students work 
out the budgets, mainly with the idea 
of getting through them and receiv- 
ing credit. Sometimes the contract 
plan is followed in which the student 
is graded by fulfilling the require- 
ments of the contract and then being 
up-graded for conrpleting more than 
the required number of budgets con- 
tracted for. This is precisely the 
plan I followed the first year. Suf- 
ficient extra budgets were turned in 
to permit me to say that individual 
differences were adequately taken 
care of. 
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to Teach Typewriting 


by Arnold D. Wolfe 


High School 
Grand Coulee, Washington 


Faults of the Budget Plan 


Before the first year of teaching 
was very far along, I began to ob- 
serve some of the faults of the budget 
plan. The typing classes each had 
one period for class instruction and 
another forty-minute period each day 
for laboratory work. The laboratory 
certainly should have been an ideal 
place to work upon budgets. The stu- 
dents who typed rapidly and ac- 


“The student is happy and encouraged. . .”’ 


curately usually completed — the 
budgets in about three days, perhaps 
typed some extra material, or more 
likely wasted the remaining time. Al- 
though the students were severely 
penalized for failure to check all their 
own errors, it was still a consider- 
able task and an imperative one for 
me to recheck all the budgets submit- 
ted. The slower students found it 
difficult to complete the required 
work and had to be penalized for late 
papers. The class attitude slowly be- 
came demoralized, despite the man- 
ner in which the regular instruction 
was conducted. 


Daily Assignments and Points 


When the second year began, I 
abandoned the budget plan. The in- 
struction period was devoted entirely 
to drill, composition at the typewriter, 
dictation, spelling, hyphenation of 
words, speed work, explanation and 
discussion of new work and business 
forms; and one day each week was 
set aside, as soon as the keyboard was 
mastered, for the typing of personal 
material. 

Instead of budgets, the laboratory 
period was used to type a great vari- 
ety of materials. It was at this time 
that the point system was begun. The 
students were informed that not all 
papers, either in the laboratory or in 
regular class were to be graded, how- 
ever, they never knew which one 
might be selected. The daily assign- 
ments were of such a nature that no 
student ever had cause to be idle. At 
the beginning of the year, if the as- 
signment was drill material, the stu- 
dent was given a certain number of 
points commensurate with the work 
submitted, if all errors were checked 
and corrected by corrective drills. If 
the lesson happened to be on letters, 
several letters were assignd—at least 
a sufficient number that no one would 
complete all of them. Papers were 
carefully checked and scored both as 
to quality and quantity. Each stu- 
dent could find out from me his exact 
standing at any time in regard to total 
points. They looked upn the points 
as dollars earned. 

Sometimes every paper submitted 
during the week was rechecked by 
me, then again maybe only one, two, 
or three were checked. With the 
budget plan, students sometimes read 
my written comments and then de- 
stroyed the budget. Frequently the 
comments weren’t even read. With 
the point system, the students ob- 
served their number of points and 
compared it with points earned by 
others and every comment was 
eagerly perused. Each set of graded 
papers was scaled by points on the 
blackboard, without names, thus al- 
lowing students to see their relative 
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standing in regard to the rest ot the 
class. All papers were returned to 
the students, whether graded or not. 

In business, good workers are paid 
according to the amount and quality 
of work completed. The idea worked 
very satisfactorily. Students be- 
came interested and offered valuable 
suggestions in working out a suitable 
plan for applying the point system. 
Through cooperative effort, we 
worked out a plan that was satisfac- 
tory both to them and to myself. In- 
cidentally, the speed of the whole 
group was higher than that of the 
groups in the previous year. In ad- 
dition, all the material covered in the 
budgets used in the other plan was 
mastered in the daily-assignment 
method. 

During the past year I taught in a 
larger school where we had a fifty- 
seven minute period without labora- 
tory. Again I used the daily-assign- 
ment method graded with points in- 
stead of the customary A, B, and C 
plan the students were accustomed to. 
During the keyboard-mastery period 
at the beginning of the year, the en- 
tire period was usually devoted to in- 
struction and drill. No grades were 
assigned for the first five weeks. 
Needless to say, the grade was some- 
what subjective for the first six- 
weeks’ report. Later ia the course, 
drills were assigned to be completed 
at the close of the period. The same 
idea was employed—turn in as much 
work of high quality as possible dur- 
ing the available time. 

Another teacher in the same school, 
also teaching beginning typewriting, 
employed the budget system. Invari- 
ably the typewriting room was filled 
after school each night with students 
from my classes, attempting to im- 
prove their skill by means of sug- 
gested drills. The students realized 
the need for more speed and greater 
accuracy in order to get more points 
on the assignments, thereby raising 
their standing in the class. When a 
student stayed after school from the 
class using budgets, it was only be- 
cause he was behind in the budget 
work and had to catch up or be penal- 
ized. Yes, the other teacher changed 
over to a modified form of budget 
and daily assignment plan. 


Other Advantages of Daily Assign- 
ments and Points 


During the past year, I used sev- 
eral budgets because I realize the 
value of completing a designated 
amount of work in a definite period 
of time—but that was my only justi- 
fication for their use. The question 
of individual differences always 
arises. As might have been expected, 
too many of the better students were 
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the ones coming in after school to im- 
prove themselves. That was some- 
what of an advantage, however, be- 
cause it permitted me more time 
during class to work with the slower 
members. 

There is no loitering in a class with 
the daily-assignment plan when the 
point system is used. The moment 
the lesson is given, the students im- 
mediately hurry to work, because 
minutes wasted mean points lost for 
them, a waste which will result in a 
lower class ranking. Perhaps, you 
say, ‘What about the poor fellow who 
is always at the bottom of the class, 
doesn’t he become discouraged ?” No, 
that doesn’t seem to be the case. The 


Editor’s Comment: The editor 
of the Journal will welcome reac- 
tions from teachers of typewriting 
to issues raised in this article. 


slow student realizes that in business, 
he is paid for what he does and not 
for how hard he tries. In fact, the 
slower students develop competitive 
circles among themselves, each at- 
tempting to stay off the bottom of the 
list. I haven’t found it necessary to 
fail a single student since adopting 
the point system, because invariably 
the student tries, and does the best he 
can. With the budget plan, when a 
student got so far behind he couldn’t 
see his way through, he would finally 
give up and consequently fail. 

The daily-assignment plan permits 
indulgence in a great variety of activ- 
ities. A typical week near the end 
of the term might include dictation 
and spelling on Monday, composition 
at the machine on Tuesday, letters 
and envelopes on Wednesday, speed 
and hyphenation on Thursday, and 
personal typewriting projects on Fri- 
day. We are sometimes asked about 
the advisability of attempting to en- 
tertain students in beginning type- 
writing. I think it is not only pos- 
sible but also advisable. Keep them 
guessing. When on tabulation, for 
example, spend sufficient time to mas- 
ter it, but don’t overdo it. Play some 
games, invite suggestions from time 
to time, but always keep in mind what 
traits and skills these students will 


need to be well-rounded individuals 
and typists. 

How do students taught by such 
methods compare in speed with other 
students ? Again this year, their speed 
was good. In fact, of the eight 
awards available in the sectional type- 
writing contest for novices, six were 
won by students in my classes. Pric- 
tically no extra time was spent on 
speed work in preparation for te 
contest. 

If you are still using the budg 1 
method and it doesn’t satisfy you, 
give the daily-assignment method 4 
try. The latter is actually easier ‘© 
teach and the checking of papers | - 
comes a minor matter. You might 
also adopt a point system. Here: )- 
tore a “90 per cent” or a “B” was 
just a mark representing quality of 
work. A “37” or an “18” under the 
point method represents quantitati\ ¢ 
as well as qualitative accomplis::- 
ment. The student worked to the 
best of his ability for a certain period 
of time to earn those points. He re- 
ceived two more points than his neig!i- 
bor, who forgot to circle an error or 
didn’t read his directions carefully. 
The student is happy and encouraged 
because his neighbor had beaten hiin 
by one point on the previous assign- 
ment. 


A Further Suggestion 


Several times during the year | 
hand out three-by-five cards and ask 
some of the following questions: 
How should this class be conducted 
to improve it? What could-you do 
to improve your typing? What has 
been most helpful to you? What 
should the teacher do to improve him- 
self as a teacher of typing? What 
would you like to do most during the 
rest of the term? What advice could 
you give to the beginning typists next 
year? 

Since the students are instructed 
not to sign their names to the cards, 
they generally type their exact opin- 
ions. These cards have provided me 
with many valuable suggestions. As 
long as their suggestions are con- 
sistent with the legitimate and recoy- 
nized objectives of typewriting in 
struction, I try to follow them—ai 
least they have at times influenced my 
course content and procedure. 
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AS office worker will be expected 
to perform certain financial duties 
in her regular line of work. The ex- 
tent of these duties will depend upon 
the type of business in which her em- 
ployer is engaged, but regardless of 
the extent of these duties, she should 
be acquainted with the ordinary bank- 
ing services. The student who is 
going into the office should be able 
to use the ordinary banking services 
hen the need arises. 


Opening the School Bank 


This unit may be presented to the 
siudents by asking one or more ques- 
tons, such as the following: Do any 
«© you have bank accounts? Do you 
\ rite checks on your own account or 
on your father’s account? What 
banking services are used by the dif- 
ferent organizations in school? Do 
you know the procedure the F.F.A. 
(4 student activity) followed in open- 
ig an account at the bank? In what 
ways does the bank serve your father 
in his business ? What services are of- 
fered by the local bank? Of what 
service is the local bank to you, the 
school, and community ? Have you re- 
ceived checks and what was _ neces- 
sary before you couid get the cash for 
them? 

A period of discussion will follow 
i Which the students will answer the 
questions as best they can and will 
relate any personal experiences they 
have had with everyday banking serv- 
Ices, 

The teacher may suggest that they 
read about banking practices and 
procedures before they set up and 
perform some banking activities in 
class. 

Some students will very likely ask 
if they can not make a bank in one 
corner of the room. If that request 
is not made, the teacher may suggest 
it to the students. A banking cage 
may be made or one corner of the 
room be fixed as a bank—windows 
and all. The students may become 
so interested in the construction of 
the bank that they will want to make 
it before doing reference reading. 

The local bank may furnish such 
blanks as will be needed for use in 
the classroom banking activities. In 
the event that such materials can not 
be obtained from the bank, the stu- 
dents can make the blank forms. 
There should be several kinds of pass 
books, check forms, deposit slips, ete., 
on hand for them to examine. The 
duplicating machine can be used for 
making many copies of the forms de- 
signed by the students. 
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by Martha C. Smith 
Morgan County High School 
Hartselle, Alabama 


Starting a Bank Account 


When the bank cage is ready for 
use and after the students have 
gained some knowledge of banking 
from their reading, the actual activ- 
ities may begin with the opening of 
a checking account by each student. 
There should be a discussion about 
the proper procedure for opening an 
account. The students may want to 
tell how an account was opened for 
some of the school clubs, what was 
put on the signature card, ete. 

The teacher with initiative will pro- 
vide many different situations for 
opening accounts, such as a business 


“A banking cage may be made or one 
corner of the room be fixed as a bank.”’ 


tor which two names may appear on 
the signature card, or for an office in 
which the secretary will issue all the 
checks, or the opening of a personal 
account, 

The identification of the person 


opening the account may vary from’ 


the personal introduction by the 
school principal to a letter of intro- 
duction which may be furnished by 
the teacher. 

The teacher may act as the bank 
official while the students are opening 
their accounts, then let each student 
act as teller, one serving one day and 
another the next day and so on. Al- 
low the students to decide in what 
order they wish to serve in the ca- 
pacity of teller. As such they will 
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receive deposits, cash checks, make 
out bank statements and perform the 
other services that bank employees 
are called upon to perform. 

Each student should be given some 
dummy money or a check for deposit 
when he opens his account. The 
teller enters the amount of the de- 
posit in the pass book and gives the 
book and a check book to the depos- 
itor. 


Checks 


The teacher should have on hand a 
collection of checks, including coun- 
ter checks and voucher checks, which 
she may use as an exhibit when the 
students begin to talk about using 
their bank accounts. They will want 
to use the new check book they have 
just received. A discussion should 
take place about special features of 
some of the checks, such as number, 
amount in figures and words, and the 
signature. The teacher may have a 
check form with the stub drawn on 
the board in white crayon and fill in 
the information with colored crayon 
while the students work on checks at 
their desks. A local bank official 
may talk to the class and show how 
checks should be written. He may 
also demonstrate the use of a liquid 
cradicator on check blanks made with 
safety paper. 

If a check writer can be secured 
for class use, the students should 
learn to operate it in the writing of 
many of their checks. 

After the writing of several checks, 
some of which have been made pay- 
able to other students in the class, 
the students will need to make an- 
other deposit. Each one will fill out 
a deposit slip for the checks he has 
received and also for some dummy 
money which the teacher will have 
for his use. 

In order to deposit the checks, the 
students must endorse them. A dis- 
cussion follows as to the proper en- 
dorsement for this particular occa- 
sion. As soon as the endorsement is 
decided upon, allow the students to 
continue with the preparation of the 
deposit. The teacher may show 
them how to count coins and wrap 
them in coin wrappers. Real money 
may be used for this purpose by bor- 
rowing some from a school organiza- 
tion for use ‘during the class period. 
The deposit slip should be filled out 
for the amount in coins as soon as 
they are counted and wrapped. Next, 
the students should arrange the cur- 
rency in the proper order, count it 
and record it. The checks are to be 
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endorsed and recorded. record- 
ing the checks, the n Ww 
they are written, mu ih 
accordance with banking practices. 
After the total deposit has been writ- 
ten in, the student will present his 
pass book and the deposit to the bank 
teller who will make the entry in the 
pass book. 

Since it is possible to make a de- 
posit without presenting the pass 
book, the students should be trained 
in the procedure for making such a 
deposit. In either case, with or with- 
out the pass book, their attention 
should be called to the necessity for 
entering the deposit on the check 
stub. In connection with the making 
of a deposit it might be well to men- 
tion postdated checks. 

A number of cancelled checks may 
be used for illustrating the kinds of 
endorsements. The students may 
bring cancelled checks to class. Pic- 
tures in books may be used. The 
teacher may ask the value of each 
kind of endorsement, when each 


should be used. The students should 
write several of each kind, with a 
very definite situation for each. 


Bank Statements 


The school’s bank account can al- 
ways be called into use for demon- 
stration purposes, the teacher may 
use her own account, or some stu- 
dent may wish to have his used. In 
any event, a monthly statement or a 
bank statement with cancelled checks 
is presented to the class for inspec- 
tion. The check book is also in- 
spected. The students will see that the 
balance of the bank statement and 
the check book balance are different, 
and they will want to know why there 
is a difference. A period of discus- 
sion should follow, in which questions 
will be asked and answered about 
various items on the bank statement. 
The students may arrange the can- 
celled checks in order of serial num- 
bers and from there proceed with the 
reconciliation process with the stu- 
dents doing the work. There should 
be a discussion of the value of can- 
celled checks. 

If a matter of stopping payment on 
a check has not been mentioned by 
the students, the teacher should ask 
what procedure is followed when one 
finds that he has mailed a check for 
the wrong amount, or he finds that 
the check was issued to the wrong 
person. 

A discussion of the special use of 
checks or special checks may be 
brought about by the teacher asking 
if personal checks can be used for 
all purposes, such as making a pay- 
ment on a shipment of books for the 
school if the principal and the school 
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are deposited, had certified the check ? 
Certified checks, cashier’s checks, 
traveler’s checks and bank drafts 
should be shown to the class. The 
illustrations in the reference books 
may be used too. The special use of 
each may be discussed and the stu- 
dents should secure each from the 
bank for a specific activity. 

The teacher may ask what service 
the bank offers the individual who 
does not wish to deposit all of his 
money in a check account, or she may 
ask if any student has a savings ac- 
count. It is very probable that sev- 
eral students will have savings ac- 
counts and a discussion may follow 
as to the opening of such an account, 
making of deposits, and withdrawals. 
Allow the students to withdraw from 
their checking accounts and open sav- 
ings accounts, 


Special Banking Services 


The students may be asked to dis- 
cuss the use of a safe deposit box. 
They may wish to put some boxes in 
their classroom bank so that they can 
make deposits and withdrawals in ac- 
cordance with banking practice. 

Some discussion should be given 
to Depositors’ Insurance and the stu- 
dents may want a local bank official 
to meet the class and answer their 
questions about the insurance. 

All during the study of banking 
services, the bulletin board should 
have materials on it appropriate for 
the activity as it is performed, The 
blackboard should be used for illus- 
trations. Ask the students to bring 
to class clippings from newspapers 
and magazines about the various 
banking services. 


Suggested Activities 


The following list of activities will 
provide opportunities for the students 
to perform banking duties and to be- 
come acquainted with banking serv- 
ices : 

1. Open a checking account. 

2. Act as secretary for a particular kind 
of business. Open account. Keep record 
of all checks written and deposits made on 
check stubs. 

3. Employer has opened an account with 
his signature on the signature card and 
now he decides to have you issue checks 
at the office, including the signing of them. 

4. Make a deposit with pass book and a 
deposit without a pass book. 

5. Make out deposit slips for the pro- 
ceeds from a football game, the sale of 
cold drinks, or typing fees. 

6. Act as secretary for a school organi- 
zation for a period of time, making de- 
posits and writing checks. 

7. Receive a check written by Sam 
Adams and have it cashed at the bank 
for you. 


Have a@ check made ad 

in such a way as Oren 
dorsing it to anyone else. 

9. Endorse a series of checks with defi- 
nite kinds of endorsements—blank, full, 
restrictive, etc. 

10. You receive a check which you wish 
to deposit in a bank in another town and 
you must mail it to the bank. 

11. You receive a check written by Ar- 
thur Jones and you wish to endorse it to 
James Smith in payment of a debt due 
him. 

12. Your employer wishes to issue a 
check to his son that can not be cashed hy 
anyone but the son. It is your duty ‘o 
write and endorse your employer’s checks 
when issued at the office. 

13. Use a voucher check for paying t'e 
gas bill. 

14. You deposited a check drawn by J. |. 
Gibson and later you are notified that le 
has no money in the bank on which the 
check is drawn. 

15. Write a number of checks with check 
writing machine. 

16. Write a postdated check. 

17. A client gave your employer, M. }). 
Douglas, a check made payable to D. \\. 
Douglas and you endorse it for deposit. 

18. Wrap the coins for the cold drink 
fund or the basketball tournament receip's 
for depositing. 

19. You have fifteen $1 bills, nine $5, 
seven $10’s and two $20’s which you must 
arrange for deposit. 

20. Write a check on a blank form when 
the name of the bank and town must le 
written in. 

21. Write a counter check to be cashed 
while you are at the bank. 

22. Test paper from which checks are 
made to see if they are made of safety 
paper. 

23. Write a check for $25 donation to 
Red Cross to be cashed the following 
month. 

24. Reconcile the school’s bank state- 
ment for the previous month. 

25. Reconcile your bank statement from 
the classroom bank. 

26. Your employer writes a check witli- 
out consulting the check stub balance and 
as a result receives an overdraft and calls 
on you to take care of the matter. 

27. Stop payment on check written for 
the telephone bill for the amount was in- 
correct. 

28. Your employer loses a check from 
a client and asks you to take care of the 
matter. 

29. Write a check for your employer's 
payment on some real estate and have the 
check certified. ; 

30. Pay your employer’s state taxes with 
a certified check. 

31. Get a cashier’s check to send with 
an order for books to be sent to the school 
library. 

32. Get a bank draft to send for football 
uniforms. 

33. F. F. A. boys and the sponsor are 
going on a month’s trip and they ask you 
to tell the treasurer how to obtain trav- 
eler’s check for the trip. 

34. You are going on a vacation and you 
get several traveler’s checks of different 
amounts. 

35. You open a savings account. 

36. You want to lay aside a small sum 
each week for your next vacation by using 
your savings account. 

37. Pay your insurance premium with a 
cashier’s check. 

38. You are sent to rent a safety deposit 
box for your employer and you will be 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Importance of Reading 


mn 


Business Education 


D URING the present school year, 
the teachers in the Easton 
(Pennsylvania) Public Schools, un- 
de> the supervision of Dr. James C. 
Bay, are concentrating on—among 
other things—a developmental read- 
iny program. 

in the Easton High School teach- 
er» and students are well supplied 
w:ih the best periodicals and supple- 
mentary textbooks. Examples of 
th-se are The Reader's Digest, which 
is used in the English classes; The 
Gregg Writer, which is used in short- 
hand classes; and Your Future, a 
wekly guidance pamphlet furnished 
to all teachers. 

\nother aid to our reading pro- 
gram is special training in oral En- 
gi'sh. Under the guidance of a spec- 
lalist, all seniors spend one period 
a week in improving their speech. 

The purpose of this article is to 
bring to the attention of teachers the 
importance of reading in the teaching 
oi business subjects. 

We are all teachers of the three 
r’s—reading, writing, and ’rithmetic. 

Too often high school teachers feel 
that because students have learned 
to read in the elementary school, they 
are prepared to do good reading in 
all high school subjects without fur- 
ther instruction. This is not true. The 
teaching of reading is a continuous 
process, beginning in the first grade 
and extending through high school 
and college. Different subjects re- 
quire different types of reading. 

Every high school business grad- 
uate should be able to write legibly. 
Business teachers can teach writing— 
whether or not time is given to for- 
mal instruction in penmanship—by 
insisting that work be done neatly 
and legibly. Papers should not be ac- 
cepted otherwise. 

Every high school business grad- 
uate should be able to figure simple 
arithmetic problems accurately and 
quickly. Business teachers can teach 
arithmetic by insisting that students 
apply the short cuts that have been 
learned in the business arithmetic 
class. For instance, if a boy, in figur- 
ing his typing speed, divides by 10 
long division, the teacher should in- 
sist that he divide by 10 by moving 
the decimal point one place to the left. 
The paper should not be accepted un- 
til he does it just that way. 

Have you heard or made remarks 
similar to these: ““My students can’t 
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“The teaching of reading is a 
continuous process, beginning in 
the first grade and extending 
through high school and college. 
Different subjects require differ- 
ent types of reading.” 


read instructions.” “I have to teach 
spelling in my shorthand class.” We 
sometimes complain about the qual- 
ity of our students or say that pre- 
vious teachers have done a poor job. 
To complain does not solve our prob- 
lem. Another teacher may have been 
negligent. It is more likely, that there 
has been little carryover on the part 
of the students. It 1s more likely that 
students can’t read instructions be- 
cause they are confronted with a new 
problem, a new vocabulary, or a new 
purpose in reading . 


“Reading may be improved by a class dis- 
cussion of the problem before attempting 
to find the answer on paper.” 


Our challenge is to accept the stu- 
dents we have—good or bad—and 
teach them something. Teach them 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. “But 
if I have to stop and teach them 
spelling, or punctuation, or arithme- 
tic, I’ll never finish the book by the 
end of the year,” complains one 
teacher. Of what value is shorthand 
without a knowledge of spelling and 
punctuation? What if we don’t com- 


plete the book by the end of the year? 
It is more profitable to learn much 
about part of the book and its appli- 
cations than it is to learn a little about 
all of the book and its applications. 

In all business subjects teachers 
should be sure that students under- 
stand the assignments. We must also 
give adequate attention to vocabulary 
building. The building of a business 
vocabulary begins with the teaching 
of junior business training 


Reading and Shorthand 


Reading is very important in short- 
hand, especially when it is taught 
by the functional method. At some 
stages of shorthand learning it is 
more profitable to read an outline 
once than it is to write the outline 
ten times. We read shorthand to de- 
velop fluent reading habits and to 
learn to write shorthand. 

When students start to study short- 
hand, they can read between 150 and 
250 words a minute from the printed 
page. Our goal is to have them equal 
that rate in reading from studied 
shorthand material. 

Some teachers of reading tell stu- 
dents to avoid three things: (1) Lip 
movement. (2) Many fixations. (3) 
Return eye movement. These things 
cannot be avoided. They are charac- 
teristic of the student’s becoming fa- 
miliar with the material. 

In learning to read shorthand there 
is naturally some lip movement. Lip 
movement is natural when material 
is difficult. In learning to read short- 
hand the eye fixations are greater— 
the visual span is lower. In learning 
to read shorthand there is eye move- 
ment backward and forward depend- 
ing upon the difficulty of the ma- 
terial. 

In shorthand mastery there are at 
least ten steps. Each of these steps 
is important and necessary in reach- 
ing the final goal in shorthand—a 
mailable transcript. Careful reading 
is absolutely necessary in each step. 

(1) The students first read from 
the teacher’s outlines on the black- 
board. 

(2) The students read from 
printed outlines with the aid of the 
key. 

(3) After practice in reading the 
students are ready to read from 


1 Adapted from lectures by Frederick H. Lund, 
Professor of Psychology, Temple University. 
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printed outlines without the help of 
a key. 


(4) The next step takes place after 


the students have begun to write. 
They must then be able to read what 
they have copied. 


(5) A further step is reading from 
new matter that has been dictated. 

(6) Another type of reading is re- 
quired in transcribing in longhand 
from printed outlines. 

(7) A more difficult step is tran- 
scribing on the typewriter from 
printed outlines. 


(8) The next step is transcribing 
on the typewriter from dictated out- 
lines. 

(9) New problems are introduced 
when the students attempt to tran- 
scribe a mailable letter. 


(10) Students must be able to 
proofread their work. They must 
learn to detect errors. 


Our advanced shorthand students 
at Easton High School are required 
to keep a notebook of unusual words, 
commonly misspelled words, and il- 
lustrations of rules of punctuation 
which give them trouble. In this way 
they build their own reference books. 


Reading and Typewriting 


In the teaching of typewriting we 
are concerned mostly with reading 
for accuracy of detail. Students 
first learn to type in the higher nerve 
centers of the brain; eventually most 
typing is done in the lower centers. 

Naturally, the students must de- 
crease their reading rate to keep pace 
with their typing rate. They will 
first learn letter patterns; then syl- 
lable patterns; next, word patterns; 
and finally phrase patterns. 

Errors will occur which can be 
traced to faulty reading. Some of 
these errors are transposition of let- 
ters, and addition and omission of let- 
ters and words. These errors can be 
overcome by advising students to 
keep their eyes on the copy and to de- 
crease the rate of reading until cer- 
tain difficult patterns are relearned. 

Teachers complain that students 
fail to find all of their errors when 
checking papers. Why don’t they 
discover all of their errors? “Be- 
cause they don’t want to,” answers 
one teacher. Our students are not 
accustomed to reading for errors as 
we are. They must be given a great 
deal of, experience in proofreading. 
When checking papers, the copy 
should be read aloud carefully by the 
teacher or a student. 

Rough draft reading is another 
type of reading that must be learned 
in a typewriting class. Students 
must understand the symbols used. 
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The rough draft should be read sev- 
eral times when students are con- 
fronted ‘with this problem for the 
first time. 


Reading and Arithmetic and 
Bookkeeping 

Before students can solve arith- 
metic or bookkeeping problems, they 
must be able to read the facts given 
and do some reasoning as to the ap- 
plication of the facts. Students 
seem to find thought problems the 
most difficult. How can we improve 
reading in arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ing? First of all, students should be 
given practical problems. Reading 
may be improved by picking out key 
words. Another method of improve- 
ment is a class discussion of the prob- 
lem before attempting to find the an- 
swer on paper. 

In bookkeeping students must be 
able to understand the fundamental 
equation and how it is affected by 
each transaction. Careful reading is 


therefore important. Students must 
also read to keep up to date on social 
security, income tax, and banking 
regulations. 


Reading and Other Business 
Subjects 


In retail selling, students must be 
able to read in order to learn to ~~ 
the merchandise they will sell; they 
must learn to speak effectively ; they 
must read current newspapers and 
magazines to be aware of rapid 
changes. 

In business law, students must 
learn an entirely different vocabul: ry. 
They must learn to read for detsils 
as one word may change the solu! on 
of a case. 

We can name no business sub/cct 
—in fact, no subject in any field— in 
which reading is not importent. 
Therefore, let us be sure to teach our 
students the particular type of re.d- 
ing that our subject requires, and ‘et 
us teach them the new vocabulary our 
subject has to offer. 


A FACTUAL SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


A survey has been made by Edward J. 
Koestler, C.P.A., faculty member of Pace, 
Institute, New York, N. Y., on the cur- 
rent needs of business and industry for 
women workers in the metropolitan area. 
The survey was based on actual paid news- 
paper advertisements by employers for 
women employees. The advertisements for 
the period studied were classified by Mr. 
Koestler into four groups: (1) Technical- 
Industrial (factory machine operators, lab- 
oratory assistants, and the like) ; (2) Sell- 
ing and related activities; (3) Miscella- 


neous non-office work; and (4) Olrce 
work. The results showed that current de- 
mands are running approximately as |ol- 
lows: 


For trained office personnel......... 67% 
For technical-industrial labor........ 13% 
For employees in sales activities..... 12% 


For miscellaneous non-office workers 8% 

A breakdown of the requirements ‘or 
office personnel disclosed that out of evcry 
one hundred persons needed, 73 were ‘or 
women trained in stenographic work, book- 
keeping and accounting, or both. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


> 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their, 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question by a business executive. 


What are business houses doing to make the maximum 
use of their existing office machines and equipment? 


—_>> 
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Business Machines For School 
Laboratories, Part 


Adaptability to Demonstrating 
/undamental Machine Techniques 
ranked third in importance from the 
point of view of all schools respond- 


ne 
Ing. 


Transfer-of-Training 


Administrators and teachers un- 
jamiliar with business machines in 
ceneral often believe that a particular 
brand of machine must be obtained 
it order to teach a type of machine 
icchnique. Perhaps it is more im- 
portant to select machines upon 
which some simple machine tech- 
niques may be easily demonstrated 
than to select machines which are so 
.utomatic as to become sterile of edu- 
cative experience or so complicated 
as to become usable only in special- 
‘ved applications. 

In order that these statements 
night be considered more fully, the 
‘ollowing question was asked. “Do 
vou believe that a pupil trained on 
one model of machine can transfer 
io another similar machine quickly 
after employment?” <A total of 93 
per cent (or 131 schools) answered 
“ves.” Four per cent (or 5 schools) 
answered “no,” and 3 per cent (or 4 
schools) declined to answer. The 
answers by types of schools are 
shown in Table ITI. 

Fifty-seven of the schools answer- 
ing “yes” (majority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. A few 
of these comments follow: 

“Depends on adaptability of student and 
whether he has been taught to study di- 
rections for each machine and find sources 
of information.” 

“With help from an experienced office 
worker, any student should be able to ad- 
just to new situations if he is well trained 
before he leaves school.” 

“Our teaching is ineffective if this is 
not so,” 

“Depends upon the mental ability of 
pupil. I have had pupils trained on a 
bookkeeping machine report 
to me that they were able to take entire 
chine in a week.” 

Two schools answering “no” (mi- 
nority opinion) made a comment with 
their answers and these two com- 
ments are given below : 

“Each case should be observed. Many 
factors enter into this. Ultimate effective- 
ness of employee’s time toward production 
is the only criterion.” 

“Not as quickly as most people believe. 
A week is needed to adjust to a different 
typewriter. Other machines take longer.” 
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Editor’s Comment: Part I of 
this article appeared in the March 
issue of the Journal. The series 
will be completed in the next 
issue. 


Do Teachers Need Skill and 
Business Experience? 


Teachers must often demonstrate 
the fundamental techniques before 
the entire class or to a pupil who is 
having difficulty with particular 
machine. In order to find if expert 
skill or business experience is neces- 
sary to demonstrate or teach funda- 
mental machine techniques, the fol- 
lowing question was asked. “Should 
only those machines be purchased 
upon which the teacher is an expert 
operator with business experience?” 
Only 2 per cent (or 3 schools) 
answered “yes’’ and none of the 
three schools made a comment with 


their answers. A total of 96 per cent 
(or 134 schools) answered “no,” and 
2 per cent (or 3 schools) declined to 
answer. The answers by types of 
schools are shown in Table IV. 

Ninety-one of the schools answer- 
ing “no” (majority opinion) made 
a comment with their answers. A 
few of these comments follow : 


“The aim is pupil needs, not teacher 
capacity.” 

“Any inquisitive student together with 
an inquisitive teacher can benefit from a 
cooperative study of a machine, aided by 
instructions and helps by the manufacturer 
or selling agent.” 

“The teacher may demonstrate slowly as 
well as rapidly—perhaps to greater bene- 
fit. A band leader is not an artist upon 
each instrument!” 

“Teacher does not need to be expert 
operator; but needs to be an expert 
teacher.” 


Electrical Machines or Hand- 
Operated Machines for Teaching? 


If the fundamental machine tech- 
niques may be demonstrated and 
taught on either hand-operated or 
electrical machines, there is some- 
times question as to which machine 
should be purchased for the labora- 
tory. Some teachers are of the opin- 


Table III 


‘IS THERE A TRANSFER-OF-TRAINING FROM ONE MACHINE TO ANOTHER 
OF THE SAME GENERAL TYPE? 


Type of School Yes No Not Replying Total 
High Schools 71 3 2 76 
Business Colleges 17 1 18 
Vocational Schools 7 2 9 
Junior Colleges 10 1 11 
Teacher Training 12 12 
Universities 7 7 
Miscellaneous 7 7 
Totals 131 5 4 140 
Table IV 


IS TEACHER SKILL AND BUSINESS EXPERIENCE NECESSARY TO TEACH THE 
FUNDAMENTAL TECHNIQUES? 


Type of School Yes No Not Replying Total 
High Schools 2 74 76 
Business Colleges 17 1 18 
Vocational Schools 8 1 9 
Junior Colleges 11 11 
Teacher Training 1 1 12 
Universities 7 7 
Miscellaneous 1 6 7 
Totals 3 134 3 140 
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ion that an electrically-operated ma- 
chine is always superior to a hand- 
operated machine. In order that this 
question of superiority might be 
clarified, the following question was 
asked. “Do you believe that an elec- 
trically-operated machine is always 
superior to a hand-operated machine 
for training purposes?” Only 13 per 
cent (or 18 schools) answered “yes.” 
A total of 82 per cent (or 116 
schools) answered “no,” and 5 per 
cent (or 6 schools) declined to an- 
swer. The answers by types of 
schools are shown in Table V. 

Seven of the schools answering 


“ves” (minority opinion) made a-° 
y 


comment with their answers. A few 


of these comments follow: 

“If you are crowded for machines, the 
electric operate faster; thus student’s time 
is saved. They learn quicker. Also, there 
is greater interest.” 

“It tends to put an operator on guard 
as to accuracy.” 

“T do, but many disagree claiming that 
electrical machines run away with the 
student. I think they are less tedious and 
more fascinating to teach and operate.” 

Fifty-eight of the schools answer- 
ing “no” (majority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. A few 
of these comments follow: 

“In many instances a hand-operated ma- 
chine may be used just as effectively. It 
is well to have a few electric models to 
be used as ‘rewards’.” 

“It is easier, I believe, to transfer to 
electricity than from it.” 

“Fascination of electrically-operated ma- 
chinery diverts attention from learning 
basic principles.” 


Conclusions 


The majority opinion advances the 
following theories: (1) The machine 
on which the training is given should 
supply the student with the necessary 
fundamental techniques of operation 
to enable him to transfer to a specific 
machine of the same general type 
with a minimum of difficulty after 
his employment in business. (2) A 
teacher may successfully teach a 
course in business machines without 
expert skill and business experience 
on all of the machines in the labora- 
tory. (3) Hand-operated machines 
are to be preferred for training pur- 
poses except in those cases in which 
electrically-operated machines aid in 
teaching the fundamental machine 
techniques. 


Cost 


Cost ranked fourth in importance 
in the selection of machines for the 
school laboratory. 

The question arises, in many 
schools planning to offer machine 
instruction, as to whether the school 
should buy new equipment, or buy 
second-hand equipment. The follow- 
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Table V 


ARE ELECTRICALLY OPERATED MACHINES ALWAYS SUPERIOR FOR 
TRAINING PURPOSES? 


Type of School Yes No Not Replying Total 
High Schools 10 65 1 76 
Business Colleges 3 13 2 18 
Vocational Schools 1 6 2 9 
Junior Colleges 3 8 11 
Teacher Training 1 10 1 12 
Universities 7 7 
Miscellaneous 7 7 

Totals 18 116 6 140 

Table VI 
SHOULD ALL NEW MACHINES BE PURCHASED IN SETTING UP THE 
MACHINES LABORATORY? 

Type of School Yes No Not Replying Total 
High Schools 29 44 3 76 
Business Colleges 6 12 18 
Vocational Schools 3 6 9 
Junior Colleges 2 9 11 
Teacher Training Ne 9 12 
Universities 7 7 
Miscellaneous 7 7 

Totals 43 94 3 140 

Table VII 
SHOULD BUSINESS MACHINES BE TRADED IN FREQUENTLY? 

Type of School Yes No Not Replying Total 
High Schools 16 57 3 76 
Business Colleges 6 11 1 18 
Vocational Schools 3 5 1 9 
Junior Colleges 4 7 11 
Teacher Training 2 10 12 
Universities 1 5 1 7 
Miscellaneous + 3 7 

Totals 36 98 6 140 


ing question was asked in order that 
the opinions of experienced machine 
teachers might be obtained. “Should 
all new machines be purchased in the 
setting up of a machines laboratory?” 
Only 31 per cent (or 43 schools) 
answered “yes.” <A total of 67 per 
cent (or 94 schools) answered “no,” 
and 2 per cent (or 3 schools) de- 
clined to answer. The answers by 
types of schools are shown in Table 
VI 


One will notice that over one-third 
of the high schools were of the opin- 
ion that only new machines should be 
purchased. 

Thirty-six of the schools answer- 
ing “yes” (minority opinion) made 
a comment with their answers. A 
few of these comments follow: 

“We have purchased some rebuilt ma- 
chines and they did not stand up under 
hard usage by a large number of inex- 
perienced pupils.” 

“Final upkeep is less—probably be a 
long time before they are changed after 
once being installed. The difference in 


price between new and used machines is 
not enough to pay buying used ones.” 

“I think that new machines should be 
purchased for a new machines laboratory. 
The students will soon be breaking small 
parts or even big ones, and if they are 
new machines there will probably be a 
guarantee on them which will help in hav- 
ing them repaired.” 


Seventy-one of the schools answer- 
ing “no” (majority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. A few 
of these comments follow: 

“We find it very desirable to have some 
older models because many older models 
are still in use in business.” 

“Some machines are so durable and con- 
stant in utilization of techniques that a re- 
built machine is satisfactory.” 

“Reconditioned and used machines just 
as good to learn on.” 

Teachers have been educated to 
trade in typewriters every three years. 
The question arises as to whether 
other machines should be traded in as 
frequently. The following question 
was asked to find if business ma- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Time and Place Make a Difference 


| = March, 1938, issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION 
carried an article, “A Summer in a 
Retail Store,” written after I had 
worked in a Class “A” Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company Store in an indus- 
trial community. This article is being 
written after a period of nearly five 
y-ars, and after securing experience 
i a Class “C” store in an agricul- 
tural community. 

Instructors of subjects in the field 
o: Distributive Education are con- 
siantly finding it necessary to secure 
more and more practical experience 
i: order to stay abreast of the times. 
The changes which have occurred 
« ring the past five years are tremen- 
(ous and are worthy of consideration 
ou the part of all business educators. 
ly securing practical and first-hand 
experience, one is also contributing to 
the war effort by giving of his serv- 
ices Where there is a definite man- 
power shortage. As the title of this 
article implies, “Time” has made a 
difference; we find some of the fol- 
lowing changes. 


Merchandise Changes 


To enumerate a few of the com- 
inodities not now available: Electric 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
toasters, irons, stoves, waffle irons, 
bed springs, percolators, vacuum 
cleaners, pressure cookers, aluminum, 
copper and steel cooking utensils, 
radios, alarm clocks, guns and am- 
munition, certain sporting goods, 
automobiles, electric motors, and cer- 
tain canned goods. Then there are 
articles which can be purchased only 
upon certification by the’ rationing 
board. Tires, bicycles, rubber boots, 
stoves for cooking and heating, farm 
equipment, typewriters, certain criti- 
cal tools, plumbing supplies and fix- 
tures, over a small sum. In the field 
of clothing we find drastic changes— 
no cuffs on trousers, only one pair of 
trousers to a suit, length of coat 
shortened, a meagre supply of nylon 
and silk hose. Labeling of materials 
to inform the customer the per cent 
of each fiber is also used: such as 
Virgin wool, re-used wool, re- 
processed wool, cotton, rayon, etc. 

What -have these merchandise 
changes done to the retailer and his 
salespeople? If he desires to remain 
in business, it has been or will be 
necessary, to add new and different 
lines of merchandise for the articles 
he cannot now secure. He must sell 
many smaller and cheaper articles to 
replace the profit he formerly made 
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on a refrigerator or washing machine. 
He must replace aluminuni, steel, and 
copper cooking utensils with substi- 
tutes. Possibly this can be done by 
selling flame proof glassware. He 
and his salespeople must acquaint 
themselves with the limitations of the 
substitute merchandise to better in- 
form the public in its use. The elim- 
ination of, and the curtailed quan- 
tities of merchandise, is creating a 
hazard to the retailer and his methods 
of merchandising. The only cure he 
can discover is a survey of his 


“The retailer must satisfy his needs from 
younger or older personnel.” 


sources of supply and also of his 
market. There are other changes 
during the past five years other than 
the one of merchandise. 


Ceiling Prices 


It has been necessary for the mer- 
chant to file with the local rationing 
board ceiling prices on his merchan- 
dise. He must display on the goods, 
or in some prominent place near the 
merchandise, the highest price he can 
demand for the article. This has 
caused him no end of worry as the 
penalty for violation is high. In the 
purchase of new items, he must as- 
certain the highest price he can mark 
the goods. Due to discrepancies the 
ceiling prices have forced the retailer 
to discontinue certain items from his 
shelves. 


Ration Certificates and Stamps 


The grocer must secure from each 
purchaser stamps for all rationed 
goods. The gas station attendant 
must secure stamps for gasoline and 
fuel oil. The purchaser of a tire 
must first have an inspection made of 
his present tires and a_ statement 
made as to need for replacement. The 
tire purchase certificate must be com- 
pleted by the seller of the tire. Ra- 
tioning certificates for bicycles, rub- 
ber boots, heating and cooking equip- 
ment, plumbing, certain critical tools, 
must be completed and filed by the 
retail merchants. 


Fewer Credit Sales 


In 1938, 40 per cent of the retail 
business was done on a credit or time 
payment basis. Today this method 
of selling amounts to only 10 per 
cent. Government regulations re- 
garding the amount of the down pay- 
ment and the monthly payments has 
curtailed this type of selling. The 
economic condition of the purchaser 
has contributed in doing away with 
this method of selling. With the 
limited amount of merchandise which 
was formerly sold on the installment 
plan there is not the great need for 
this service. Government regulations 
requiring the payment of regular 
charge accounts by the tenth of the 
month, in order to continue the ac- 
count, is a great change for some 
stores. 


Labor Supply 


When writing about the problem 
of labor I am reminded of the sign 
displayed by one merchant which 
read, “Be to our 

ople, they are harder to get than 
During the year 1938 
there was an adequate supply of com- 
petent labor. Today, with men being 
called for the armed forces and the 
lure of higher paying jobs in indus- 
try there is a definite shortage of 
labor in the field of merchandising. 
The retailer must satisfy his needs 
from younger or older personnel, and 
chiefly from the field of women em- 
ployees. He must pay them more per 
hour or week than he did five years 
ago. 


Less Advertising 


There is not the apparent need for 
constant advertising or of “running 
sales” on merchandise. The retailer 
is finding it difficult to meet every- 
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day needs without calling attention 
to what he has for sale. One of the 
big changes in advertising is the ex- 
tent to which both the independent 
and the chain stores have underwrit- 
ten advertising of government bonds 
and defense stamps, scrap drives, 
farm production week, etc. 


Increased Clerical Work 


The clerical work demanded of the 
retai'er has grown threefold. Be- 
cause of the shortage of merchandise 
it is necessary to order more often. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers do 
not send out the number of salesmen 
as formerly, which means more com- 
munication by mail, telephone and 
telegraph. The retailer must deter- 
mine ceiling prices on new merchan- 
dise, government regulations require 
a closer inspection of inventory 
values. Filing of rationing certifi- 
cates, regulations under which mer- 
chandise can be sold, take more of 
his time. Figuring of payrolls with 
the many deductions now necessary 
or available to the employee takes 
more time. To name a few of the 
more common deductions: Victory 
tax, Social Security, Federal Old 
Age, State Unemployment, Bond 
purchases, Insurance and _ Profit 
Sharing. One pay envelope with 
which I am acquainted has a place 
for ten different deductions. All of 
these deductions entail a certain 
amount of bookkeeping. 

The employee in the field of retail- 
ing must learn about new merchan- 
dise and its selling points, govern- 
ment regulations covering the sale of 
merchandise, and new methods of 
control, in order to be of value to his 
employer. Without doubt, this is 
sufficient to show some of the changes 
due to “Time.” 


Differences in Place 


Continuing with the title of the 
article, “Place” makes a difference, I 
found an entirely different attitude 
in the smaller community. Selling 
in a community of fifty thousand 
people is different than selling in a 
community of nine thousand people. 
In a large community one may see a 
customer once or possibly a few 
times but not sufficiently often or 
long enough to become acquainted 
with him or his needs. The cus- 
tomer usually is in a hurry to make 
his purchase and be on his way. 

In the smaller community, the 
salesperson is often acquainted with 
the customer before encountering 
him in the store. He is a regular 
customer and as a salesperson you 
know he will be back again and again 
if the store can supply him with his 
needs. The customer in a small com- 
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munity has a greater amount of time 
to spend in making his purchase. He 
is prone ‘to stop and talk and you 
cannot ignore his desire to do so. It 
may take him longer to make up his 
mind regarding his purchase, but 
when he has decided he will seek out 
the salesperson who provided him 
with his initial information. There is 
more of a feeling of comradeship be- 
tween customer and salesperson. A 
closer relationship exists among the 
employees and with the owner or 
manager. A greater sense of service 


is exemplified in the smaller store. 

Although the principles of sales- 
manship are virtually the same in al! 
places, the application of the prin- 
ciples is different. In the training 
of store employees this fact must be 
kept in mind. The problems of the 
retailer in merchandising are becom- 
ing more and more complex. It be 
hooves the teacher of subjects in Dis 
tributive Education to discover th» 
changes being made so that the clas- 
members will be prepared when the: 
go on the job. 


THE TEACHING OF 


BANKING SERVICES 


(Continued from page 16) 


likely to make most of the deposits and 
withdrawals from the box. 

39. Put some valuable papers in the 
safety box or withdraw a document from 
the box. 


Equipment, Supplies, and Materials 


The following equipment, supplies 
and materials are necessary in order 
to acquaint students with banking 
duties and banking services: 

Banker’s cage or corner of room ar- 
ranged as a bank. 

Pass books or bartk books for both 
checking and savings accounts. 

Check books. 

Variety of check forms from different 
banks. 

Different kind of check blanks—voucher, 
cashier’s, traveler’s, etc. 

Bank draft forms. 

Signature cards. 


Collection of canceled checks. 
Monthly bank statements that have bee: 
used. 


Bank statement forms. 

Stop-payment request blanks. 
Overdraft forms. 

Deposit slips. 

Dummy money of all denominations. 


Evaluation 


In evaluating the unit, the teacher 
may by tests and observation of the 
activities performed in class deter 
mine the value of the work done by 
the students. Have they acquired the 
knowledge and skill for performing 
the ordinary banking duties of an of- 
fice worker? Are they well trained 
in the performance of those activ- 
ities ¢ 


STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests are now 
sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available for 
distribution to schools. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war produc- 
tion, they are unable to continue rendering 
this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JournaAL for the month in which the test 
is to -be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference. be- 
tween scores of each group. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING TEST 
Volume IX, Number 7 April, 1943 


Percentiles Points 

100 166 
99 146 
98 138 
95 126 
90 115 
80 103 
70 93 
60 85 
50 78 
40 71 
30 63 
20 53 
10 41 

5 30 

2 18 

1 10 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing pro 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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UIDANCE, important in normal 

times, is invaluable in wartime. 
\With preparation for military service 
ander the Selective Training and 
service Act assuming greater empha- 
sis in our schools each day, business 
iudents should be fully informed of 
ailitary matters. They should be 
vuided toward that reading which 
vill enable them to obtain a_ basic 
rientation in military aifairs and 
hose who have specialized in the 
commercial curriculum should be so 
lirected that the American govern- 
nent, army, and navy may receive 
he greatest returns from their train- 
ng. 

Male students who are physically 
it and not deferred because of de- 
oendency or essential employment be- 
come available for military duty 
upon reaching their eighteenth birth- 
day. When called to duty, those stu- 
dents who are familiar with basic 
or advanced military affairs have 
greater opportunity for advancement. 
Contrary to opinion which prevails 
in some quarters, education by no 
means ceases when a person enters 
the army. The replacement training 
centers are in some respects closely 
allied with our educational system for 
in these centers the selectee learns 
how to become an efficient soldier and 
here he trains for some particular 
arm or service. The man who demon- 
strates that he has the leadership abil- 
ity and physical and educational re- 
quirements to become an officer is, 
after an oral examination, sent to 
an officer candidate school to study 
to become a commissioned officer. 
Even after one receives his commis- 
sion, he frequently returns to his ap- 
propriate arm or service school for 
an “officer refresher” course. 

Business students may profit great- 
ly by a review of the following pub- 
lications. While the books and 
pamphlets have been subdivided into 
four general groupings, there is per- 
haps some overlapping. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND BOOKS 


Griffin, R. A., Lt. Col. and Shaw, R. M., 
Lt. Col., School of the Citizen Soldier, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. An ex- 
cellent background book for soldiers en- 
tering the army through selective serv- 
ice. “The material in this volume com- 
prises the part of the educational pro- 
gram prepared for the Second Army 
under the direction of Lieut. General 
Ben Lear. 
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Bibliography for Business Students 
Entering the Army 


by John R. Craf 


Stanford University, California 


Beukema, Herman, Col. and others, The 
Background of Our War, Farrar 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942. This book is a 
compilation of lectures prepared under 
the direction of the War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations. It served 
as an orientation course for soldiers 
and has become an integral part of every 
soldier’s basic military training. 


Spaulding, Oliver L., The United States 
Army In War and Peace, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1937. The development of 
the army is the text of this book. Not 
only are the wars from 1775 to 1918 
covered efficiently but the peacetime 
growth and work of the army is dis- 
cussed, 

Mendershausen, Horst, The Economics of 
War, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1941. Various 
economic problems presented by war 
is the subject of this book. The prob- 
lems of manpower, raw _ materials, 
economic mobilization, war finance, 
priorities, price control, rationing, are 
among the problems discussed. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKS 


Craf, John R., Lt., Army Selectee’s Hand- 
book, Stanford University Press, 1943. 
Describes in detail the preparation for 
military service which young men should 
make before induction, induction proce- 
dure, things to take to camp, army 
tests, National Service Life Insurance, 
allotments, Servicemen’s Dependent’s Al- 
lowance Act, the reception center, the 


S. Army Photo 

Clerk-typists must be prepared to perform 

office duties in the field. This view shows 

an Army clerk typing a dispatch, while an 

officer studies a map spread out on the 
rear of a “‘jeep’’ (command car). 


replacement training center, maneuvers, 
and many other subjects. 

Field Manual 21-100 Soldier's Handbook, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. This hand- 
book is issued to every selectee who 
is inducted into the army yet one may 
well obtain it beforehand and begin to 
orientate himself in such subjects as 
the manual of arms, use of the gas 
mask, school of the soldier dismounted 
without arms (foot drill), and other 
pertinent subjects. 


BASIC MANUALS 


The manuals listed below can be ob- 
tained through the of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. They are 
basic manuals and are used by enlisted 
men, officer candidates, and commissioned 
officers. 


FM 21-5 Military Training 
FM 21-10 Méitory Sanitation and First 
Aid 


FM 21-15 Equipment, Clothing, and Tent 
Pitching 

FM 21-20 Physical Training 

FM 21-25 Elementary Map and Aerial 
Photograph Reading 

FM 21-30 Conventional Signs, Military 
Symbols, and Abbreviations 

FM 21-40 Against Chemical At- 
tac 

FM 21-45 Protective Measures, Individ- 
uals and Small Units 

FM 21-50 Military Courtesy and Disct- 
pline 

FM 21-100 Soldier’s Handbook 

FM 22-5 Infantry Drill Regulation 

5 Signal Communication 

FM 25-10 Motor Transport 

FM 26-5 Interior Guard Duty 


CLERICAL BOOKS 


Virtue, C. M., Lt. Col., Company Adminis- 
tration and Personnel Records, The Mil- 
itary Service Publishing Co., 1942. This 
book is a comprehensive guide cover- 
ing a majority of army regulations 
concerned with the administration of a 
company, battery, troop, or flight. 

Rowan, Jobn V., Col. and Reveley, Robert 
N., Maior, Army Administrative and 
Supply Manual, The Quartermaster As- 
sociation, 1942. Contains Analysis of 
company administration and also covers 
finance, procurement, property account- 
ing, storage and issue, subsistence, sal- 
vage, and transportation. 

Technical Manual 12-250, Administration, 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, 

C. Technical Manual 12-250 contains 
a compilation of materials based upon 
an interpretation of army regulations 
on administration. This book is used 
in. the. company. administration. courses 
at many of the-officer- candidate schools. 

Adjutant General’s School, The Army 
Clerk, Book Department, The Adjutant 
General’s School, Fort Washington, 
Maryland, 1942. The Army Clerk is a 
handbook for the clerk in the unit per- 
sonnel section of regimental headquar- 
ters, but all clerks will find it helpful 
and should study it carefully. ° 
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The History of the Typewriter 

35 mm. Silent Slidefilm (filmstrip) 

34 Frames (single frame) 
Cost—$2.00 

Distributed by: 

Visual Sciences 


Suffern 
New York 


Summary 


The History of the Typewriter 
which is designed to be used on a 
35 mm. single frame filmstrip pro- 
jector, starts with the statement that, 
“The typewriter of today is the by- 
product of 18th century attempts to 
perfect a machine that would enable 
the blind to read by means of em- 
bossed characters. The first attempt 
of which there is any record is that 
of an English engineer, Henry Mill. 
who in 1714 received a patent on ‘an 
artificial machine for transcribing let- 
ters on paper’.” The illustrations be- 
gin with a picture of Burt’s Family 
Letter Press of 1829, show the first 
typebar machine, the first machine 
with letter spacing, the first machine 
that printed raised letters for the 
blind, a typewriter that resembles a 
piano and many others. Later we 
come to Sholes’ first machine, then 
the first shift key typewriter in 1878 
and then modern machines down to 
the Electromatic. 

A small number of high school 
teachers who viewed this slidefilm 
thought that it would be excellent for 
a secretarial studies departmental 
meeting. They also thought that it 
would be of great interest if shown 
in college courses in methods of 
teaching typewriting. They did not 
think that it would hold the attention 
of beginning high school typewriting 
students nor did they agree with the 
suggestion that a pictorial presenta- 
tion of the long struggle to evolve a 
mechanically satisfactory typewriter 
would lead to greater appreciation 
and care of the typewriter. 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Letters 


35 mm. Sound Slidefilm 
Distributed by: 


Division of Training 

Office of Personnel 

U. S. Division of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Summary 


USDA Letters is designed to be 
shown on a sound-slidefilm projector, 
Such a projector is a combination of 
a 35 mm. filmstrip projector and a 
record player. It is a succession of 
still pictures on the screen *accom- 
panied by sound. This filmstrip was 
designed, of course, for the specific 
purpose of instructing the letter writ- 
ing personnel of the Department of 
Agriculture in correct techniques. 
In spite of this limitation it is very 
possible that it would prove useful in 
many classes in business English 
and in office practice classes in both 
high schools and colleges. 

The sound-slidefilm is both more 
dramatic and concrete than the usual 
methods of teaching such material. 
Visualizing the recipient of the let- 
ter in his own environment and pre- 
senting his reactions by means of still 
pictures and dramatic comment im- 
presses on the letter writer the need 
for good letters. The sound-slidefilm 
first stresses the importance of good 
letters in the work of the Department 
of Agriculture. <A letter appraisal 
chart is then discussed... A good let- 
ter is complete, concise, clear, correct, 
appropriate in tone, neat and well 
set up, and mailed immediately. 
There are several illustrations of 
good and poor letters. The correct 
and incorrect use of the word only 
is shown. There is considerable dis- 
cussion of the tone of the letter. It 
is very pleasing to note that a set of 
excellent handbooks entitled, Writing 
Effective USDA Letters, accom- 
panies the filmstrip. 


Slidefilms of the U. S. Department . 

of Agriculture 

Price List for 1942-3 

Misc. Pub. 506 
The above catalog, of course, con- 
tains mostly slidefilms that have 
been designed for the instruction of 
farmers. These slidefilms are de- 
signed to be shown on a 35 mm. 
silent filmstrip projector. One of 
the most interesting things about the 
catalog is the low price of the slide- 


films. Some of the prices are: 64 
single frames $0.55; 132 frames 
$0.80, etc. 


None of these slidefilms have been 
screened by us but, judging by the 
titles, there are slidefilms listed that 
would be useful for teachers of in- 
troduction to business, economic 
geography and consumer education. 


Introduction to Business 

Colonial Home Industries briefly 
traces the development of the home 
textile industry and early home 
equipment to present day handicrafts, 

Homemaking in Colonial Days 
shows early American home furni- 
ture and utensils, with views of early 
interiors and of modern conveniences. 


Consumer Education 
Bringing an Old Wisconsin Farm- 
house Up-to-Date shows how at 
small cost, a dairy-farm family made 
over, from foundation to roof, an 
old timber house. 
Making Butter on the Farm 
Children’s Clothing 
Guides to Buying Children’s Cloth- 
ing 
Federal Meat Inspection 
Grading and Packing Turkeys Ac- 
cording to U. S. Standards 
The Marketing of Eggs in U. S. 
Preparation of Wool for Market 
Wholesale and Retail Marketing of 
Live Poultry in N. Y. City 


Economic Geography 

Frontiers of Grass: A Story of the 
Western Range; about the AAA 
range conservation program 

More Abundant Wildlife 

Pioneering a Permanent Country, 
in which we see main events that af- 
fected welfare of farmers in the past 
30 years and action now being taken 
to adjust our farming to changed 
conditions, 

History and Development of Agri- 

cultural Machinery and Implements 

Marketing Feeds Through Dairy 

Cows 

Improving Home Life of Negro 

Farm Families 

The Profitable Use of Farm Credit 

Farm Shelterbelts in the Plains 

Region 

Forest Conservation 

Forestry and Human Welfare 
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O. A. Banks 
the the recently elected president of the Commercial Section of the North 
de- Dakota Education Association, has been one of the most active members 
64 of this group for a number of years. He is also an active member of 
1es other professional organizations, including the Department of Business 

Education of the National Education Association and the Central Com- 
en mercial Teachers Association. He has been head of the commercial de- 
he partment of the State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, for almost 
lat twenty-five years. Mr. Banks had three years of business experience be- 
n- fore he started to teach. He is a graduate of the State Normal and Indus- 
ac trial School and of The Gregg College in Chicago. 
. 
ly 
ne 
re Edmund F. Cameron 
m. . has been a teacher of commerce, self-appraisal and careers at Hyde Park 
q High School in Chicago since 1938. Before accepting his presént position 
4 he was head of the commerce department at Proviso Township High 
y School, Maywood, Illinois, and taught at Foreman High School Chicago, 
- at Woodrow Wilson Junior College, and at Austin Evening High School 

and College. He has had practical experience in banking, newspaper ad- 

1- vertising and insurance. Mr. Cameron is a graduate of University of Illi- 
it nois and has done graduate work at Northwestern University. He was 
le elected president of the Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association at 
n the November meeting of that group. 


Walter S. Lyerla 


joined the faculty of State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, in 1919 
as an assistant professor and was advanced to the rank of professor and 
head of the Department of Commerce and Business Administration in 
1927. He has held teaching positions in rural schools, village schools, city 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, senior 
colleges, university and graduate school, in regular sequence—all in the 
State of Kansas. Dr. Lyerla received his Bachelor's degree from State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg; his Master's: degree from Chicago University, 
and his Doctor's degree from University of Iowa. He is now president of 
the Kansas Business Teachers Association. 


Dorothy Rolens 


was elected chairman of the Commercial Section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association at the December meeting and in the following month 
she resigned her position as head of the department of commerce at Flat 
River (Missouri) High School and Junior College to teach in the Army Air 
Forces Technical School, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater. Last 
month she gave up this position to become an instructor at Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois, and will turn over her 
Commercial Section chairmanship to the vice-chairman. Miss Rolens’ 
Bachelor's degree is from Southwest Missouri State Teachers College and 
her Master's degree is from University of Missouri. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13 © 


Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A SUMMER SESSION OF DISTINCTION 
STUDY AND RE-CREATE 
IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


Visiting instructors of national 
reputation 


Graduate and 
urses in any field of commerce 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce 


Master of Science in Com 
Jegree—with or without thesis” 
Recreational and cultural advant- 
ages of urban Denver 


under-graduate 


Three Business Education Confer- 
ences June 24—July !4—August 4 
Short_ two-weeks intensive courses 
for Business Teachers: June 2!- 
July 2; July 26-August 6 


Two Terms: June 21-July 23; July 26-August 27 


Harold D. Fasnacht, Assistant Director of Summer Session 


SCHOOL >/ COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY DENVER 


DENVER 


Schools of NATIONAL REPUTATION > 


The Shorthand Reporting School, featuring senior 
secretarial science and professional shorthand 
reporting—shorthand to 200 wpm on literary copy. 
280 on court testimony. 


The Summer School for Teachers, featuring 
methods and actual training. 


Divisions of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
1249 Washington Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 
6 


For Bulletin and Syllabus, address 
R. J. Maclean, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1942 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request, Write today for information, Address 


E. O: Fenton, President 
AMERICAN of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


THE COMMERCIAL EXTENSION 


SPRING AND SUMMER TERMS 
EIGHTEEN WEEKS—APRIL 26 TO AUGUST 27 


Intensive courses for teachers—accounting, secretarial training 
business machines, and salesmanship. 


ENROLLMENT DATES: APRIL 26-JUNE 7-JULY 19 


O. Jj. DICKEY, A.M., Director Summer Session 
1514 Howard Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 


A Modern School Meeting a Modern Demand 


(Continued from page 7) 


50 hours of instruction. Typewrit- 


BETTER TEACHING. 


stroking and that, in all probability, 


ing of some sort. I am conceined 
with the group of senior boys and 
girls in secondary schools who will 
have no skill to offer to an employer, 
who have no marketable offering a! 


ing teachers should make it their bus- 
iness to find out how to teach in- 
tensive courses in typewriting that 
will bring approximately one word a 
minute increase in skill for every 
clock hour of instruction up to 50 
w.p.m. A Victory Class in Typewrit- 
ing organized for 16 weeks, 5 days a 
week or a total of 80 clock hours 
could produce 50 to 60 words a min- 
ute writers. Someone will say that 
we don’t need such rapid typists, and 
that accuracy is much more impor- 
tant. True, but it is well to under- 
stand, however, that accuracy in 
typewriting is a relative thing and 
that it depends upon rapid and good 
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accuracy will not exist unless the 
fingers have been trained to write at 
rates of 50 to 60 words a minute. 
This basic skill is all important and 
when it exists the typist can apply 
that skill in practical work enabling 
him to turn out copy in less time and 
in accurate form. 

In connection with a Vi ictory Class 
in Typewriting, I am thinking of the 
several thousands of young people 
who will be turned out into the job 
market soon—especially of those aca- 
demic majors who will have had fine 
scholastic records and who may have 
planned to go to college; and those 
who will not have had technical train- 


all other than a good school record. 
They seem qualified only for un- 
skilled jobs in factories or stores. If 
thev enter this work, they will prob- 
ably lack any specific training that 
will help them to orient themselves in 
a postwar world. 

Why not organize a Iictory Class 
in Typewriting to meet after school, 
making use of the precious type- 
writers that probably are idle between 
the hours of day and evening school ’ 
Fill this class with these seniors and 
train them as the yeomen and 
WAVES are being trained. Dril! 
them in the right techniques of type- 
writing: work them hard and long. 
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SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


Summer Sessions at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many cultural and rec- 
reational opportunities — including Temple University 
Teachers Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Mon- 
day, June 28; closes Friday, August 6. A wide range ef 
graduate and undergraduate work. The 1943 program is 
especially planned for today’s educational needs—de- 
signed for those who require credits for certification, and 
for those who are candidates for a degree. 


Write for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of 
the Temple Summer Session for 
1943. 


Address office of the Registrar 


Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION _ june 19 - july 30 
Offers for the first time a Master’s Degree in Com- 
mercial Education, obtainable by attendance at 
Summer Sessions. 


Special courses for commercial teachers: Business 
communication, Retail merchandizing and the con- 
sumer, Teaching of typewriting, Teaching of short- 
hand, Teaching of bookkeeping, Curriculum and in- 
struction in commercial subjects, Research in com- 
mercial teaching, Current accounting problems, Latin- 
American economic relations, Problems of a war-time 
economy. 

Symposium on the Bases of World Peace provides 
an_ opportunity to hear three outstanding lecturers: 
Dr. Hu Shih of China, Count Sforza of Italy, and 
President C. J. Hambro of Norway. 


For detailed information write: 
Director of the Summer Session, Madison, Wisconsin 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 
Intersession Summer Session 
May 24 - July 3 1 9 4 3 July 6 to August 14 


Professional Courses in SUMMER SESSION: Commercial Education in Sec- 
endary Schools: Theories and Practices; Administration and ag ] 


counting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; English; Geography 
Management; Mathematics; Salesmanship: Shorthand; Typewriting. 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


in 
Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Session 
June 28—August 6 
Also Short Sessions 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 


Script Shorthand * 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
Boston University: July 6 - August 14 


Sixth Year 


Tuition and text-books free to shorthand teachers. 
Write promptly to 


General Shorthand Corporation, Box J, Lake Placid Club, N Y 


* See advertisment on page 35 


RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 15 to Friday, August 20 


Courses in Education and Commerce leading to various degrees will be 
offered to teachers and regular students in the 1943 Summer Session. Special 
normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenograph. Reasonable expenses, small 
classes. independent study under expert guidance. Many recreational oppor- 


commercial specialists. Courses in Commercial Education, Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration, Journalism, Finance, and related fields. Attractive 
courses in commercial teaching methods and Visual Education. Send credits 
at once for evaluation. 
Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 
Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


They will take this sort of training 
and drilling just as the men and 
women are taking it in the armed 
forces, if they have a reason for do- 
ing it. Motivation is the thing. Set 
high standards of accomplishment— 
don’t work for grades. The usuai 
plan pursued of rushing from one 
class to another preparing lessons so 
as to pass a course and receive a mark 
is far removed from the concentrated 
effort that is present in the classes 
of the armed forces and this same 
spirit can prevail in a Victory Class 
in Typewriting. Teachers of Type- 
writing—this is a challenge, the like 
of which never existed before! Tra- 
ditional teaching of skill subjects 
must give way in the face of this war 
crisis.—Eleanor Skimin, High School 
of Commerce and Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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BUSINESS MACHINES 


(Continued from page 20) 


chines have a longer useful life than 
this three-year period. “Should busi- 
ness machines be traded in frequently 


‘as we do with typewriters .in many 


schools?” Only 26 per cent (or 36 
schools) answered “yes.”’ A total of 


70 per cent (or 96 schools) answered 
“no,” and 4 per cent (or 6 schools) 
declined to answer. The answers by 
types of schools are shown in Table 
VII. 

Twenty-three of the schools an- 
swering “yes” (minority opinion) 
made a comment with their answers. 
A few of the comments follow: 

“The depreciation is great due to fre- 


quent handling by beginners. Defective 
machines discourage and dampen the inter- 
est of the student.” 
“Desirable to do this in order to keep 
up with newer models in use in business.” 
“To keep equipment abreast with the 
times. To eliminate unnecessary expendi- 


Seventy-four of the schools an- 
swering “no” (majority opinion) 
made a comment with their answers. 


A few of the comments follow: 


“Usually only when they become obso- 
lete.” 

“Your equipment would soon be out of 
line with that in use by industry.” 

“Not unless new designs or features are 
manufactured.” 
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New Books 


PUBLISHED IN 1943 OR TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by McNamara 
and Baten. An advanced shorthand text, new from 
cover to cover, organized into five sections: (1) Word- 
Retention Exercises; (2) Repetition Exercises; (3) 


Business Letters arranged from short to long and’ 


from easy to difficult; (4) Articles; (5) New York 
State Regent Examinations. Margins filled with short- 
hand outlines placed opposite the words they repre- 
sent—a visible vocabulary with no key needed. List 
Price, $1.32 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by 
Gregg. This new 640-page text contains 160 of the 
most effective speed-building assignments yet to be 
published. The letters and articles have never before 
appeared in print. The five-assignment cycle that has 
made all the other texts in the Gregg speed-building 
series so outstandingly successful during the past ten 
years has been retained in this latest addition to the 
series. List Price, $1.60 


GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes, and 
Fromberg. A new, all-shorthand text containing 80 
assignments. Used in manuscript by the authors who 
are teachers in the largest public high school in the 
country, holding many prizes for the exceptional ac- 


complishment of its shorthand students. Origina! 
pen sketches by well-known artist illustrate each as- 
signment. A basic English principle is incorporated 
in each assignment. Thought questions on the conterit 
of the letters and vocabulary-building exercises ar- 
also included. List Price, $1.60 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRETARIES 
AND GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS, by Freeman. 
Goodfellow, and Hanna. A beginning bookkeepin: 
course built around the daily recording activities o/ 
the general office worker. The kind of bookkeepin: 
that will be valuable to all business workers, and ai! 
that most of them will ever be able to use. Integrate:! 
with arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, office pro- 
cedures, and business ethics. Profusely illustrated. 
List Price, $1.84 


MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS, by Foote 


and Strong. A vocabulary cross section of governmen- 


tal agencies an‘d departments, with Gregg outlines. 


List Price, $.60 
CODE TYPEWRITING, by Bauernfeind, et al. A 


complete treatment of code typing from the begin- 
ning. Covers the subject from every angle and con- 
tains an abundance of practice material. 


1942 PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW, by Rosenberg. Uses 
the Inductive Case-Method Approach. A socialized 
treatment of the subject with unique illustrations 
drawn especially for this text. Contains timed drills. 
An outstanding text. List Price, $1.80 


A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 
by Gregg. A brief “brush-up” course for students 
who already have a knowledge of Gregg Shorthand, 
but who feel the need of review. Includes penman- 
ship drills; also, drills on brief forms, frequently re- 
curring phrases, prefixes, suffixes, ete. List Price, $.28 


ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, by Allison. Deals with 
Army organization; Army administration; Army 
forms, correspondence, and filing; occupational skills 
in the Army; and other valuable information. An 
asset for the inductee who wishes to become an Army 
clerk. List Price, $1.00 


DIRECTED HOMEWORK IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 
by Young. A unique series of 96 daily, controlled 
homework assignments that are correlated with the 
shorthand manual. Words for practice are arranged 
in rotating practice patterns. Includes review. List 
Price, $.88 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, SECOND EDITION, 
by Dalrymple and Heiges. The most modern type of 
first-year bookkeeping—a course in record keeping 
and clerical practices. Understandable, practical, 
economical. List Price, $1.32 


TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL, SECOND 
EDITION, by Craig and Leslie. The student first 
types selected spelling words, and then the “Applied 
Spelling Drill,” which contains these same words in 
meaningful paragraphs. The major purpose of the 
book is to teach spelling. As a by-product, the stu- 
dent gains typing accuracy and speed. List Price, $.60 


All the above prices are list, subject to school and teacher discounts. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
_ New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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A STUDENT QUESTION ANSWERED 


foys in the junior and senior years of 
hich school are asking the question, 
“Should I Stay in High School until my 
Country Calls Me into Service?”, and 
mist receive encouragement and guidance 
to answer it most satisfactorily. Their 
decisions should mean personal satisfac- 
tivn for themselves and ultimate service to 
thir country in the capacity in which they 
ar» most capable of rendering service. 

‘ollowing is an answer to the question 
by Major General J. A. Ulio, Adjutant 
General, War Department, Washington, 
addressed to Mr. R. D. Falk, State High 
School Supervisor, for the State of South 
Dakota. This message should be con- 
veyed by every high school teacher to the 
students in their charge. 

‘Many young men in the junior and 
senior years of high school are perhaps 
asking if it is worth while to pay much 
atiention to their studies now that they 
may expect shortly to be soldiers. The 
Army has a very definite answer to this 
question, and that answer is yes. I am 
happy to have the opportunity of address- 
ing this message to American students who 
are anxious, as all of us are, to serve our 
country as best we can: 

“Your Army is very much interested in 
the training you are getting before you 
actually join the ranks ‘of its fighting men. 
The Army is interested because modern 
warfare needs not only strong backs but 
strong, well-trained minds as well. 

“The Adjutant General is responsible 
for the classification of men entering the 
Service, and for their assignment to the 
jobs best suited to their abilities and skills. 
Through tests and interviews the men of 


this department discover the educational 
background and aptitude of each man. 
This information plays a very important 
part in deciding where the new soldier will 
serve, whether he is good material for 
further training, or if he is likely to be- 
come a noncommissioned or commissioned 
officer. 

“How does it happen that the first ser- 
geant who gets on so well with his men 
has had training in being a leader as pres- 
ident of his high school class? That the 
men recommended to go to officer candi- 
date schools have good school records, and 
have shown that they can lead? The an- 
swer is that the Army has found out as 
much as possible about each of these men 
before he was recommended for his pres- 
ent assignment. Thus the man with a 
good school record has a very real and im- 
mediate advantage over the man not so 
well equipped educationally. 


“You will serve both the Army and 
yourself better by remaining in school and 
making every effort to learn all you can. 
You will serve the Army better because 
you will enter the Service with definite 
skills and abilities to offer—skills and abil- 
ities which you can be sure will be noted 
and utilized toward victory. You will 
serve yourself better because success in 
your new military career may depend upon 
the sound training you are receiving now. 


“Your teachers and advisors can help 
you choose studies best suited to your apti- 
tudes and to Army usefulness. But re- 
member that you will be a better soldier 
tomorrow if you are a good student to- 


day. 


“*“WARTIME VOCATIONAL TRAINING’’ 


Discontinuance of the National Youth 
Administration and transfer of the use of 
its equipment to local and state authori- 
ties, with operation under U. S. Office of 
Education direction is one of several 
recommendations made in the report War- 
time Vocational Training, issued by the 
Committee on Education of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in co- 
operation with the Conference Committee 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The need for joint action by public of- 
ficials, educators and business men to 
effectuate increased recruiting and _train- 
ing of war production and essential civil- 
ian business workers also is brought out 
in the report. 

In preparing the report, the two com- 
mittees were in consultation also with rep- 
resentatives gf the American Vocational 
Association and the National A\ssociation 
of State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
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Other of the manpower recruiting prob- 
lems pertaining to the several wartime vo- 
cational training programs, offered 
through local public school systems, col- 
legiate institutions, and industries under 
Federal direction are identified in the re- 
port. Aspects of wartime job training 
given in the recommendationis include: ‘Co- 
operative action, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice; employing trainees; women trainees; 
employment of students; physically handi- 
capped persons;, office workers and dis- 
tributive trades; supplementary training; 
materials and equipment; apprentice train- 
ing; training-within-industry ; area voca- 
tional schools; Rural War Production 
Training program, and need for coordina- 
tion. 

Copies of the report are available upon 
request from the Committee on Education, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


EFFECTS OF WAR ON ENROLLMENTS 


Tabulations of returns from a request by 
the U. S. Office of Education for data for 
1941-42 and 1942-43 on the effects of the 
war on schools in cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or more show that enrolments in cer- 
tain subjects have increased, even with a 
decreasing total high-school enrolment; 
others have decreased either more or less 
rapidly than the total enrolment. 

Total high-school enrolments decreased 
about 5.5 percent, from 1941-42 to 1942-43, 
but the enrolments in pre-flight aeronautics 
in the larger cities increased from 1,686 
students to 16,098, or 854.8 percent. Stu- 
dents in physics increased by 3.1 percent. 

Decrease at a slower rate than total en- 
rolment took place in mathematics, 0.6 per- 
cent; typewriting, 3.5 percent; trades and 
industry courses, 1.9 percent; and physical 
education, 2.3 percent. Decreases took 
place at a greater rate than total enrol- 
ments in chemistry, 7.7 percent; industrial 
arts, 6.6 percent; and home economics, 7.5 


percent. 


ARMY-NAVY COLLEGE PLANS 


A total of 479 colleges and universities 
now appear on the rolls of Army and 
Navy training programs as eligibles for 
use in one or more kinds of programs, the 
Joint Committee for the Selection of Non- 
Federal Educational Institutions recently 
announced. More will be added in the 
near future. Based on their normal enrol- 
ments, the schools selected to date are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Normal Enrolment No. of Schools 
Under 500 161 
500-1000 134 
1000-2000 85 
Over 2000. ' 99 


Approval of educational institutions for 
the war training programs means only that 
the indicated branch of the services is per- 
mitted to investigate the designated insti- 
tutions with a view to negotiating contracts. 
Actual contracts will be let only to those 
institutions whose facilities, upon inspec- 
tion, prove acceptable both to a branch of 
the armed services and to the college or 
university. 

The Committee has surveyed the entire 
field of American colleges and universities 
in an attempt to select those institutions 
which have the facilities to aid the Armed 
Forces in the development of officers, tech- 
nicians, and specialists needed in the con- 


duct of the war. 


APPROACH TO A POST-WAR PROBLEM 


The American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., has just 
released a 35-page bulletin entitled Sound 
Educational Credit for Military Experience 
—A Recommended Program. 

This bulletin describes the educational 
program available to men in the armed 
forces, in both the formal and informal 
phases of it. Then a recommended pro- 
gram for educational credit for military 
experience in post-war college education 
is presented. 

This plan is offered to American col- 
leges and universities with a challenge to 
them to be ready to meet the educational 
problems of the post-war world as they 
relate to the service man. It has been de- 
veloped cooperatively by the Council, the 
armed forces, and regional accrediting 
associations. 

Here is a tangible approach to one of 
the post-war problems in education. . 
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Wednesday, April 21 


2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of exhibits 
Meeting of Executive Board 


Thursday Morning, April 22 
10.00 A. M. 


Registration of members 
Sale of banquet tickets (registration desk) 


11:00 A, M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairmen of local committees 


Thursday Afternoon, April 22 


1:30—3:00 P. M. 


Demonstrations of repair work on eens 
and office machines at exhibitors’ booths 


3.00 P. M. 
Opening Meeting 
3:10 P.M. 


The President’s Message—Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department. 


3:20 P. M. 
PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS ED- 


From the viewpoint of: 
(a) The principal of a large city high school, 


Clinton A, Reed 
President 


William L. Moore, Principal, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(b) The principal of a large private business 
school, Dr. William Cope, President, Drake 
Business College, Newark, New Jersey. 

(c) An meres of a large orce of office 


workers, Lydia G. Giberson, M. D., Medical 
Division, — Life Insurance Co., New 
York, New Y 


{¢) A representative of a large war industry, 

W. Mosher, General Office Accounting De- 
obey General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


Thursday Evening, April 22 
7:00 P. M. 
Banquet 


Toastmaster: Clinton A. Reed, President, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 
Address: “Business Education Essential to Vic- 
tory,” Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

Reception and Dance 


Friday Morning, April 23 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Problems of Curriculum Readjustment 
10 :00—12:60 


Under the direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Secre- 
tary, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Chairman: Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in 
Secondary Education, New Jersey Department 
of Public Instruction, Trenton, ag jerse 
Assistant Chairman: J. Goodner Gill, Vice resi- 
dent, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
“The Business Educator's Immediate Job in the 
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Mary Stuart 
Vice-President 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
TIME: April 21, 22, 23, 24. 


PLACE: Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
THEME: War-Time Problems in Business Education. 


War Emergency,’’ Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
“The People —< as to War-time Business Cur- 
ricula,” Alexander S. Massel], Principal, Cen- 
tral Commercial High School, ‘New York, N. Y. 


“Preparation for Government Service and Place- 
ment Problems,” Dr. Earl P. Strong, a 
Agent, Research in Business ee 
Office of Education, Washington, D 


General discussion by members of the Fi: 


Problems of Personnel Adjustment 
10:00—12:00 


Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Chairman: Mrs. Margaret L. Radoff, Western 

High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Assistant Chairman: Dr. Anson B. Barber, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

“Problems of Personnel Adjustment from the 
Junior College Point of View,” Marsdon A. 
Sherman, formerly with San Jose Junior Col- 
lege, San Fave California. 

“Problems of Personnel Adjustment from the Uni- 
versity Point of View,” Professor Cecil Puckett, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 

“Problems of Personnel Adjustment from the 
Point of View of the Director,’ Clarissa Hills, 
Director of Business Education, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


OFFICERS 
OF 


Problems of Student Mental and 
Emotional Stabilization 
10:00—12:00 
Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Chairman: John M. Loughran, Principal, Chris- 
topher Columbus High School, New York, 


Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Charlotte 
Chickering, Secretarial Department, 
High School, New York, New York. 

“Problems of Student Mental and Emotional 
Stabilization,’’ Katherine Reif, Guidance Coun- 
selor and Teacher of Health Education, Samuel 
a: Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
motional Stability of Students in War Time,” 
Dr. Ruth Strang, 
Teachers College, 
York, New York. 

“Adolescence in War Time,” Dr. Morris Krug- 
man, Chief Psychologist, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, New York, New York. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Deegan 
Jamaica 


Professor of Education, 
Columbia University, New 


Problems of Supplies, Equipment and 
Maintenance 
10:00—12:00 
Under the direction of Dr. Noel P. Laird, Pro- 
fessor ef Advertising, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman: Clyde Edgeworth, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Assistant Chairman: Louis A. Rice, Principal, 
The Packard School, New York, New York. 
“Keeping the Schools Going during the War,”’ Dr. 
Harvey A. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
“Supplies and Equipment Adjustments for War- 
Time Economy,” Jobn Kirk, Director of 


Raymond C. Goodfellow 
Secretary 


Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Problems of War-Time oy nll Thomas May 

Peirce, President, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
General discussion by members of the audience, 


Problems Involving Contacts with 
Federal Government 
10:00—12:00 
Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, Stite 
Supervisor of Business Education, Hartford, 

Connecticut. 
Chairman: Walter E. Leidner, High Schoo! of 
Commerce, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Assistant Chairman: Frank Piazza, 
Bridgeport Evening High School, Bridgepo:t, 
Connecticut. 

“Education and the Federal Government,” 3. 


Frank Kyker, Chief of Business Education Serv. 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 
“In-Service Training Programs in the Fede-al 
Government,” Paul A. Carlson, Principal Tri: 
ing Specialist, U. S. Civil Service Commissi., 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
“Pre-Induction Training in Business Educatio:.”’ 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols, Graduite 
School of Education, Harvard University, Co» 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
General discussion by members of the audien 


Problems Involving Standards 


10:00—12:00 
Under the Direction of Sanford Fisher, ‘'¢ 
Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Chairman: Mrs. Agnes Seavey, Director, Ma:se 
School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 
Assistant Chairman: Orton E. Beach, Direct 


Greenfield Commercial School,  Greenfic':! 
Massachusetts. 
“Shall Standards in Business Training Wit! in 


the High School Be Deferred for the Du .- 
tion?’ Charles Bleiler, Assistant Princip.', 
Everett High School, Everett, Massachusetts 


P. M. Heiges 
Treasurer 


“The Effect of the War on Standards in Busi- 
ness,” J. S. Wiltse, Assistant General Office 
Manager, Johns-Manville Company, New York. 

“On the High School Training Level, What 
Minimum Standards in Technical Skills Are 
Essential to War-Time Efficiency?” Mrs. Cora 
M. Barry, Director of Personnel Department, 
The Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

General di by s of the audience. 


Problems of Intensified Secretarial 
Training in Private Business Schools 


10:00—12:00 


Under the direction of Jay W. Miller, Principal 
Goldey College, Delaware. 

Chairman: Clark F. Murdough, President, Pace 
wood Secretarial “School, Edgewood, 

Assistant Chairman: F. C. Walter, 
Drake College, Newark, New Jersey. : 

“The Intensification of Refresher Training in 
Government Offices,” Dr. Earl P. Strong, Spe- 
cial Agent, Research in Business Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, Di- 
trict of Columbia. 

“Gearing Secretarial Office Practice to War Con 
ditions,” George R. Harrington, Associate 
Director, Peirce School. Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Who and How Elements of Accelerate: 
Training,” Dr. Dorothy C. Finkelhor, Dea», 
Business Training College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General discussion by members of the audienc: 


Problems Concerning Brilliant and 
Retarded Pupils 
10:00—12:00 


Under the direction of Mary Stuart, Brighto: 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Chairman: Catherine F. Nulty, Associate Profes- 
sor of Secretarial Economics, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Assistant Chairman: Margaret Creedon, Brighton 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“War-Time Problems’ Concerning the Employ- 

ment of Brilliant and Retarded Commercial 
Pupils,” William H. Evans, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Office Management Association, Phila- 
Jelphia, Pennsylvania. 
‘\War-Time Problems Concerning the Brilliant 
and Retarded Commercial High School Pupils,” 
Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“\War-Time Problems Concerning the Brilliant and 
Retarded Commercial Pupils in Trade and In- 
iustrial Schools,’”” Mrs. Maude G. Woods, State 
Co-ordinator of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Campa, Florida. 

Coneral di by bers of the aud 


Friday Afternoon, April 23 
12:30 P. M. 
. Jay W. Miller, Member of Executive Board, 
Presiding. 
|. troductions, Greetings, Good Fellowship. 
}-marks: Prof. D. D. Lessenberry, Director of 
Commercial Education, The University of Pitts- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Problems Concerning the Teaching of 

S orthand Including Transcript and English 

2:00—4:00 

Under the direction of Dr. James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, New York, New York. 

Ceairman: Mrs. Helen McConnell, Chairman, 
Secretarial Department, Christopher Columbus 
, High School, New York, New York. ; 
sistant Chairman: Kaiser Gordon, Wadleigh 
School, New York, New York. 

“\n Intensified Course in Typewriting for Offi. 
cers of the omen’s Reserve U. S. N. R.,’ 
Lieutenant M. Helen Dobbie, U. S. N. R., 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

* War-Time Problems Concerning the Teaching 
of Stenography,” Dr. Marion M. Lamb, Penta- 
gon Building, Arlington, Virginia. 

“War-Time Problems Concerning the Teaching 
of Shorthand from the Point of View of the 
Secondary Schools,” Marie M. Arnold, Chair- 
man, Department of Secretarial Studies, East- 
ern. District High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Typewriting 
2:00—4:00 
Under the direction of Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Chairman: Mrs. Gladys G. Miller, Southern High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Assistant Chairman: Mr. Erwin M. Keithley, 
South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Problems Concerning the Teaching of Typewrit- 
ing,” Professor D. D. agg University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
“Typewriting Instruction of a War-Time Sched- 
ule,” L. Lee Lindley, Hampstead High School, 
Ham stead, Maryland. 
“War-Time Problems in Typewriting,” Edith J. 
Tuchman, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
General discussion by members of the audience. 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
300okkeeping, Including Arithmetic and 
Penmanship 
2:00—4:00 
Under the direction of Jay W. Miller, Principal, 

Chairman: Dr. Harold B. Buckley, Supervisor of 
Business Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Assistant Chairman: David R. Reese, Instructor 
in Bookkeeping, Wilmington High School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

“The Effect of War on Bookkeeping Instruction,” 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head, Department of 
Business Education, District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, District of Columbia. 

“The Place of Clerical Training in the Victory 
Program,” Simon M. Hunn, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Bartram High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Improved Techniques in Teaching Bookkeeping 
as an Aid to Placement,” Harold F. Hudson, 
Director of Personnel Service, Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Distributive Education, Including 
Salesmanship and Advertising 
2:00—4:00 
(nder the direction of Dr. Noel P. Laird, Pro- 


fessor of Advertising, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Chairman: James A. Dorsey, Supervisor, Distribu- 
tive Education, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Assistant Chairman: Edward J. Rowse, Com- 
mercial Coordinator, Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, 
“Keeping Up with Distributive Changes in a 
War-Time Economy,” Dr. Franklin R. Cawl, 
Director, Research and Sales Promotion, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“An Appraisal of Distributive Education in the 
Post-War Period,’ Dr. J. Russell Doubman, 
Associate Professor of Marketing, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Problems Concerning the Teaching of Distribu- 
tive Education,’”’ Dr. Norris A. Brisco, Dean, 
School of Retailing, New York University, 
New York, New York. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Social Sciences, Including Law, Economics, 


and Business Organization 
2:00—4:00 


Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, Head 
Instructor in Shorthand, Boston Clerical School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Professor George M. York, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 

Assistant Chairman: Paul Turse, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Peekskill High School, 
Peekskill, New York. 

“War-Time Problems in Personnel Relations,” 
Professor S. Lukens, Director, School of 
Business and Secretarial Studies, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts. 


1943 Yearbook 


“War-Time Problems in_ Business 
Education” is the general topic of the 
1943 Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, The book 
will be divided into three sections each 
of which covers a different phase of the 
problem. 


“How Social oe gs Affects Twenty-two Million 

Americans,” Robert Rosenberg, Ed. D., 
A. in Accounting and Law, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 
“The Influence of the War on Commercial Law 
as Reflected through O. P. A. Price Regulations 
and Rent Control,” John J. Sexton, Saratoga 
Springs High School; Saratcga Springs, N. Y. 

General discussion by ‘members of the audience. 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Basic Training Subjects, Including Junior 
Business Training and Consumer 
Business Education 
2:00—4:00 
Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, State 
Supervisor of Business Education, Hartford, 

Connecticut. 

Chairman: William E. Smith, Head of the Com- 
mercial Department, Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, New York. 

Assistant Chairman: Lawrence King, Head of 
Commercial Department, Windham High School, 
Willimantic, C onnecticut. 

“Continued Problems in Business Arithmetic,” 
Harold Cowan, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Dedham High School, Dedham, Mass. 

“Consumer Business Education,” Marshall A. 
Mott, State Organization Officer, Office of Price 
Administration, Hartford, Connecticut. 

“Basic Training for Business in English and 
Mathematics,” Dr. Marion Bills, Personnel 
Director, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Office Machines and Filing 
2:00—4:00 

Under the direction of Mary Stuart, Brighton 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Katherine W. Ross, Boston Clerical 
School, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Chairman: Ethel Luella Bearss, West 
High School, Rochester, New York. 
“Telegraph Careers for Girls,” Mrs. Sara Sparks, 
Director of Personal Service and Customer- 
Employee Relations, Western Union Company, 
New York, New York. 

“English Emphasis for the Office Practice Classes,”’ 
Dr. Dorothy M. Lyons, Head of English De- 
partment, Brighton High School. Boston. M> 

“War- Time Problems in the Calculating Mac hine 
Classes,” M. Gertrude Roughsedge, Medford 
High School, Medford. Massachusetts. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Problems Concerning the Teaching of 
Office Training, Including Clerical Practice, 
Personality, and Office Procedure 
2:00—4:00 
Under the direction of Conrad J. Sapmier, ve- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Samuel J. Til- 

den High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Chairman: Wallace Bowman, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Albert Leonard 
High School, New Rochelle, New York. 

Assistant Chairman: Edward H. Goldstein, Chair- 
man, Department of Business Education, Forest 
Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

“Problems Concerning the Teaching of Office 
Training: Personality,” Helen E. Baker, Social 
Security Board—Training Division, Arlington 
Building, Washington, District of Columbia. 

“Problems Concerning the Teachin of Office 
Training: Clerical Practice,” Nathan Baltor, 
Secretarial Department, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 

One speaker to be announced. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Prublems of Intensified Clerical Training 
in Private Business Schools 
2:00—4:00 


Under the direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Secre- 
tary, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Chairman: A. Raymond Jackson, Vice President, 
Beacom-. College of Business Administration, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Assistant Chairman: Jenifer M. Hoyt, Director, 
Washington School for Secretaries, New York, 

“The Content and Length of the Clerical Course 
for the War Effort,’”’ W. Raymond Thorne, 
Director, Division of Business Administration, 
Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“Presentation of Subject Matter in Intensified 
Clerical Training,’’ Olga Helen Christie, Drake 
Business College, Jamaica, New_York. 

“What Effect Will the Short Clerical Course 
Have on the Regular Business and Shorthand 
Departments?” John F. Robinson, Staff Sec- 
retary, Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Genetal’ discussion by members of the audience. 


Problems Affecting Private Business 
School Management 
2:00—4 :00 


Under the direction of Sanford Fisher, The 
Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: George Hocker, Director, Bard-Avon 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Assistant Chairman: Donald Post, Director, Post 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

“War- ‘Time Trends in Business School Advertis- 
ing,” Dean W. Geer, President, Dean W. Geer 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

“New Problems Resulting from the War,” 
Charles R. McCann, Director, McCann School 
of Business, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

“The Business School at the Crossroads,”’ George 
A. Spaulding, Director, Bryant and Stratton 
Business Institute, Buffalo, New York. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Saturday Morning, April 24 
9:45 A. M. 


General Meeting 


Chairman: Mary Stuart, Vice President, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, Brighton, 
Massachusetts. 

Music 

Address: “Today—The War 
ness,” Lieut. Richard M. Kelly 
Public Relations Officer, ‘third. ‘Noval 
New York, New York. 

10:30 A. M. 

Address: “Tomorrow—After the War—Every- 
vody’s Business,” Colonel M. Thomas Tchou 

ew Secretary to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 

shek) 


’s 


11.00 A. M. 


Business Meeting 
Election of Officers and Members of Executive 
Board. 
Drawing of prizes—under direction of Vice Presi- 
dent, Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


Fellowship Luncheon 


Private School Executives, Teachers and Guests 

Speaker: Dr. J. S. Noffsinger. 

Subject: “The Functions of the War Emergency 
Council.” 
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HEATH TEXTS TO HELP YOU SUPPLY THE 
DEMAND FOR CAPABLE OFFICE WORKERS 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION EVERYDAY LAW 
Complete and Two-Book Editions Bliss & Rowe 
Teacher’s Manuals and Workbooks Meaningful Activity for Everyday Law 
* Teacher’s Manual 
CORRELATED DICTATION * 
Forkner, Osborne, O'Brien SELLING 
Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 
* 
APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 
THIRD EDITION EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
Morrill, Bessey, Walsh Davey, Smith, Myers 


Kanzer & Schaaf: ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Second Ed. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


PLAN YOUR TIME AT THE E.C.T.A. CONVENTION 


FOR A VISIT TO THE FOLLOWING EXHIBITS— 
We are pleased to announce 


Allyn and Bacon Monroe Calculating Mach. Co. 
that American Book Company A. N. Palmer Company 
Bristol-Myers Company Pitman Publishing Corporation 
MR. CHARLES A. THOMAS Burroughs Adding Machine Co. prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Author of Dixon Crucible Company Remington Rand Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
H. M. Rowe Company 
T H re) M A S ees Shorthand Corp. Royal Typewriter Company. 
NATURAL et South-Western Publishing C 
S H re] R T H A N D Gregg Writer Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
4 Charles R. Hadley Company Stenotype Company 
wi in attendance at our booth at the Eastern : A 
Commercial Teachers’ Association Convention, Hy-Speed Longhand Pub. Co. Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Commodore Hotel, New York, April 21-24. You McGraw-Hill Book Company Walton Publishing Company 


are cordially invited to see Mr. Thomas explain 
and demonstrate the principles of Thomas Natural 
Shorthand. 


Those who are unable to sttend To Be or Not To Be WANTED 
for a school to teach 


Lesson in Natural = for a student to learn 
THE NEW STENOGRAPH 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. Come to ECTA Booth 42 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. See what you see and figure it out for yourself. 


You will be WANTED 
Stenographic Machines, Inc., Chicago 
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NBTA Activities 


The Executive Board of the National 
Business Teachers Association met at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
March 5 and 6 with Elvin S. Eyster, past- 
president, as host. Those present included 
Paul S. Lomax, president, board members 
Ivan E. Chapman, J. Murray Hill, Elvin 
Eyster, and Lloyd V. Douglas, and mem- 
bership chairman W. Harmon Wilson. 

The following appointments were made 
by president Lomax and approved by the 
Executive Board: 

Editor of the Digest: Eleanor Skimin, 
High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich- 
ivan. Associate Editors of the Digest: 


Paul S. Lomax 
NBTA President 


McKee Fisk, Wm. R. Foster, and S. J. 
Wanous. Editor, 1943 Yearbook: McKee 
Fisk, The Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. Associate Editors, 1943 Yearbook: 
FE. W. Alexander, Eleanor Skimin, Ernest 
Zelliot. 

Publicity Director: Lloyd V. Douglas, 
United States Naval Training School, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Membership Chairman: W. Harmon 
Wilson, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Assistant Membership Chairman: Ray 
Price, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Since the annual Convention scheduled 
for Detroit last December was cancelled 
in order to cooperate with emergency war 
plans of the ODT, the Executive Board 
formulated special plans for improved 
service to members through publications. 
Plans made included those for the 1943 
Yearbook, the 1944 Yearbook, and The 
National Business Education Digest. A 
special war-time issue of’ the Digest of 
particular interest to classroom teachers 
is planned for fall. 

Further information relative to services 
and policies planned will appear in an 
interim report of the Executive Board 
which will reach all members of the 
association this spring. 


Meeting of War Emergency Council 


H. N. Rasely, president of the War 
Emergency Council of Private Business 
Schools, presided at a meeting of the 
Council heid in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on April 2 and 3. Ben H. Henthorn, 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Allen Moore, Chilli- 


APRIL, 1943 


cothe Business College, Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri; T. G. O’Brien, Drake Business 
School, New York; E. G. Purvis, Strayer 
College, Washington; P. S. Spangler, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; G. A. Spaulding, Bryant-Strat- 
ton Business Institute, Buffalo, New York; 
and J. S. Noffsinger, Washington Repre- 
sentative of the Council, were present. 

Shorthand, typewriting, and commercial 
subjects will soon be added to the list of 
essential training courses necessary to the 
war effort, according to a report released 
at the meeting. The report further stated 
that the War Manpower Commission is 
now concluding a study of the need 
throughout the country for clerical and 
secretarial personnel, and will soon rec- 
ommend that Congress appropriate funds 
for the training of such personnel. This 
educational program will be administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education, and will 
utilize the equipment and facilities of both 
public and private business schools. 

The War Emergency Council report ex- 
pressed the belief that Government recog- 
nition of typing and stenography as sub- 
jects vital to the successful prosecution of 
the war will go far to alleviate the present 
acute shortage of competent office person- 
nel throughout the entire country. The 
special report also indicated that 1,800 
private business schools of the United 
States stand ready to do their share, as in 
the first World War, in recruiting and 
training young people to fill essential cler- 
ical and secretarial positions. These schools 
now have more than 11,000 trained staff 
members, also the necessary facilities and 
equipment to give intensive training in 
stenography and typing to three quarters 
of a million people a year. 

F. J. Miller, Tiffin Business University, 
Tiffin, Ohio, and Karl Maukert, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, re- 
ported to the Council on the progress that 
is being made by the Committee on Stand- 
ards for Private Business Schools. 


NOMA Conference 


The following announcement of interest 
to business teachers has been received from 
Mr. McMunn, chairman of the publicity 
committee of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 

“Commercial teachers are vitally inter- 
ested in the discussions and war-time prob- 
lems of their best customers—the office 
managers. An understanding of their prob- 
lems will certainly aid the progressive 
teacher in providing the office training so 
urgently needed today. 

“The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation’s Twenty-Fourth Conference will 
be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, June 7, 8, and 9. The Association 
extends a cordial invitation to commercial 
teachers to participate in the deliberations, 
for cooperation between the office manager 
and the commercial teacher is imperative. 

“For those teachers who do not find it 
possible to attend, the Association offers a 
50% discount on the purchase of its Pro- 
ceedings, which will be issued shortly 
after the meeting. Reservation for the 
Conference, or checks ($2.50) for the 
Proceedings, should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.” 


Tri-State Spring Meeting 


Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation will hold a one-day meeting at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. on 
Saturday, May 8. On account of the war, 
it has been decided to omit the party the 
preceding evening, which has been the cus- 
tom in the past. 

A business meeting will be ‘held in the 
Ball Room at 9:45 A.M., during which 
officers will be elected for next year. Fol- 
lowing this, two outstanding speakers will 
talk on problems confronting Business 
Education today. 

The luncheon will be at 12:30 P.M. and 
will be followed by an interesting address. 

Robert L. Fawcett of Peabody High 


Robert L. Fawcett 
_ Tri-State President 


School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is presi- 
dent of the association. Other officers are: 
First vice-president, J. K. Stoner, Indiana 
High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania; sec- 
ond vice-president, Howard E. Wheland, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
secretary, Marion Lamb, Associate Federal 
Training Specialist, Division of In-Service 
Training for the Services of Supply, War 
Department, in Washington, D. C.; treas- 
urer, J. B. Mawhinney, Avalon High 
School, Avalon, Pennsylvania. Members of 
the Executive Committee are: Mrs. Arhur 
E. Cole, Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh; W. B. Elliott, The Elliott School 
of Business, Wheeling, West Virginia ; D. 
D. Lessenberry, University. of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, nnsylvania; William L. 
Moore, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; F. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


C.C.T.A. Meeting 


President A. R. Graves of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association has 
promised the members of this group “An 
interesting, educational, but streamlined 
program for the purpose of discussing 
mutual problems” for the Marshalltown, 
Iowa, meeting on May 7 and 8 H, H. 
Hunt, president of the Central Iowa Busi- 
ness College has been appointed local 
chairman. 

Mr. Graves is associated with Capitol 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Other officers of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association are: First 
vice-president, Stanley J. Shook, Topeka 
Business College, Topeka, Kansas; second 
vice-president, R. E. Aanstad, Newton 
High School, Newton, Iowa; secretary, 
Miss Florence Ludwick, Bayless Business 
College, Dubuque, Iowa; and_ treasurer, 
Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger-Green Bay 
Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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For 
Our Country = 


Business Educators Now Serving With 
the Armed Forces of the United States 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for inclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 
armed services of the United States. In view of the fact that it is difficult to 
obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THE JouRNAL. 


m U.S. Army 


Don C. Bale, Memorial Consolidated 
High School, Hardyville, Kentucky. 

Konrad Bekker, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Norman Cameron, High School, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 

A. L. Clark, King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

W. A. Clark, Clark College of Com- 
merce, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Willard C. Clark, Central 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

John C. Copeland, Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

John Costa, Peirce School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Henry Cotter, Peirce School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

M. K. Coulter, Roanoke National 
Business College, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Leon Daniels, Wheeler Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Aleck L. Dannaway, Brown Creek 
District High School, Welch, West Vir- 
ginia. 

L. J. Davis, Goldsboro High School, 
Goldsboro, North Carolina. 

Charles Dewell, Becker College of 
Bus. Adm. & Sec. Science, Worcester, 
Mass. 

C. C. Dillen, High School, 
Texas. 

William F. Diss, Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Francis M. Dowd, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Edward M. Durkin, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Joseph Durkin, High School Dun- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

Paul H. Fuller, Gilbertsville Central 
School, Gilbertsville, New York. 

Milton R. Gibson, Jr., Miss Hard- 
barger’s Secretarial School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Kenneth B. Haas, special agent for 
distributive education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, DG, 

A. J. Hall, Salt City Business College, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Chas. P. Harbotte, Miami-Jacobs Col- 
lege, Dayton, O 


J. A. Harris, Oak Military Institute, 
Oak Ridge, North Carolina. 


High 


Woden, 
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Dewey Herring, Oak Military Insti- 
tute, Oak Ridge, North Carolina. 

Robert E. Hertwig, Margaretville Cen- 
tral School, Margaretville, New York. 

Henry J. Johnson, High School, Lake 
City, Michigan. 

Thomas J. Kelly, Visalia Junior Col- 
lege, Visalia, California. 

Hugh Kilmartin, High School, 
genfield, New Jersey. 

Donald Lawrence, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

James B. Lyon, National Business 
Training School, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Floyd Marshall, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois. 

Roger S. Martin, Draughon’s Practi- 
cal Business College, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 

Richard M. Nash, High School, Rah- 
way, New Jersey. 

Francis A. Neibert, Henry C. Conrad 
High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Joe Ostanik, Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois. 

Mathew T. Perpick, High School, 
New Prague, Minnesota. 

Howard Porter, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Josef R. Prall, Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois. 

George Rogers, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois. 

Harvey D. Russell, Camp Worth High 
School, Center, Texas. 

Christopher M. Ryan, Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York City. 

Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Phillip Schwarz, Central City Busi- 
ness Institute, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Charles Sewell, Becker College, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Harry L. Shadle, Dana College, Blair, 
Nebraska. 


Kenneth Shaver, Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Jerry J. Sitta, High School, 
Montana. 


Littrell R. Stone, Stone College, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Richard W. Stone, High School, Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 


Francis Vinisky, Fell Township High 
School, Simpson, Pennsylvania. 


Ber- 


Circle, 


J. D. Wallace, Draughon Business 
‘College, Montgomery, Alabama. 

James A. Watson, DuBois Business 
College, DuBois, Pennsylvania. 

Eric Wiessenhutter, Peirce Schou, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


U.S. Army Air Force 


C. Henry Carlson, Metropolitsn 
School of Business, Los Angeles, Ca':- 
fornia. 

John A. Fouhey, High School, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. 

F. O. Grasshoff, Miami-Jacobs C:}- 
lege, Dalton, O 

J. Lewie Harman, 
Business University, 
Kentucky. 

Kenneth Knight, Metropolitan Sch« 5] 
of Business, Los Angeles, California. 

Allan Liebrenz, Minnesota School if 
Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

R. D. McIntyre, University of Ke 
tucky, Lexington. 

Eugene L. Rowden, High School, Liv - 
ingston, Texas. 

P. W. Thelander, director of distril:- 
tive education, Los Angeles, Califor vic 


Bowling Gre n 
Bowling Gren, 


U.S. Navy BE. 


Theodore Alvin Bergman, Philli) 
Secretarial College, Lynchburg, 
ginia. 

M. R. Bobbitt, Draughton Businc-s 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Richard A. Campion, Peirce Schov, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Barnard Carman, Herbert Hoover 
High School, San Diego, California. 

Joe High School, Tupper 
Lake, New 

Solon Whathrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

J. Morrison Green, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Hollis P. Guy, University of Keu- 
tucky, Lexington. 

M. M. Johnson, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Richard Laube, Minnesota School « 
Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Paul E. Loven, High School, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. | 

Dean R. Malsbary, Township High 
School, Oblong, Illinois. 

Dean McClure, DuBois Business Col- 
lege, DuBois, Pennsylvania. 

J. R. McEachern, Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Earl G. Nicks, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Thomas May Peirce, 3rd, Peirce 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Draper W. Phillips, Roanoke National 
Business College, Roanoke, Virginia. 

John Pizor, High School, Mononga- 
hela, Pennsylvania. 

A. S. Price, Roanoke National Busi- 
ness College, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Guy Propst, Boyden High School, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 

A. B. Saunders, Southern Bros. Fu- 
gazzi School of Business, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

William H. Saye, Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

O. W. Sotebeer, Minnesota School of 
Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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john H. Harris, principal of Loucks 
Elementary School, has been appointed 
as istant superintendent of schools of 
Peoria, Illinois. Mr. Harris was a 
s}) orthand teacher in the Manual Train- 
iy High School before he became prin- 
val of Loucks Elementary School. 


P. Myers Heiges, head of the Busi- 
noss Department of the Central Com- 
m rcial Technical High School, New- 

New Jersey, has accepted the addi- 
ti onl appointment as head of the Secre- 
torial Department of that school. He 
s cceeds James Telfer, who has been in 
coarge of the Secretarial Department 
since the organization of the school in 
1°12. Mr. Telfer has retired and will 
jon Mrs. Telfer in the interior decorat- 
i).¢ business. Mr. Heiges is treasurer of 
t!e Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
s ciation. 


Che appointment of Patrina Kelley to 
s:cceed Vernon Musselman at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, was re- 
cntly announced. Mr. Musselman has 
been called for service in the Navy. Miss 
Kelley will be supervisor of apprentice 
tcachers in commercial education in the 
ollege of Education. She is a former 
teacher in the high school at Elmore 
(ity, Oklahoma. 


The new chairman of the typing 
course in the Naval Reserve Midship- 
men’s School at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, is Ensign Ruth F. Kennedy, 
USNR, a former member of the faculty 


of Girls High School, Boston. She suc- 
ceeds Lt. (j.g.) M. Helen Dobbie who is 
now attached to another naval training 
school. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of J. U. Massey, associate profes- 
sor at that school, to the post of regis- 
trar. He will do the work of this office 
in addition to his regular teaching work. 
Mr. Massey is past president of the Kan- 
sas State Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation. 


Ralph Monay has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the commercial depart- 
ment at Marin Junior College, Kent- 
field, California, and is now associated 
with the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 


Dr. William R. Odell, who has been 
serving as assistant superintendent of 
schools in Oakland, California, for sev- 
eral years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools of that city, succeed- 
ing William Ewing, who has retired. 


Helen Ringold is now teaching at’ 
Bethlehem Business College, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


Eleanor Skimin, formerly on the fac- 
ulty of High School of Commerce, De- 
troit, and editor of “The Business Edu- 
cation Digest’, is now doing instruction 
supervision work for the United States 
Navy at the U.S. Naval Training School 
in Milledgeville, Georgia. 


E. L. Sturdy, for the past eighteen 
years a teacher of commercial subjects at 
Eastern Junior High School, Pontiac, 
Michigan, has been admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in the state of Michigan. Mr. 
Sturdy began his training in law at Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan, in 1936, and 
received his LL.B. degree in June of last 
year, 


George Y. Taylor, who has been vice- 
principal of the Fifth Avenue Evening 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
for the last four years, has been ap- 
pointed acting supervisor of distributive 
education of Pittsburgh. Before he be- 
came vice-principal of the Fifth Avenue 
Evening High School, Mr. Taylor 
taught at the Union High School, Turtle 
Creek, Pennsylvania, at the Fifth Av- 
enue High School, and at the Allegheny 
High School in Pittsburgh. 


time emergency 
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To convince your- 
self of SCRIPT’s 
proved superiority, 
send for free copy 
of this 16-page 
Summary of the 
Shorthand Study. 


Shorthand Teachers: 


This summer, take the SCRIPT Shorthand 
teacher training course 
at Boston University, July 6-August 14 


Tuition and text-books are free 
to shorthand teachers 


For intensive short courses in public high school 
or private business school to meet the present war- 


SCRIPT Shorthand is best 


The report of a searching, impartial, controlled, 3- 
year e x georns conducted with the advice and guid- 
distinguished and nationally-known business 


University Press 


APRIL, 1943 


educators, has just been published by the Harvard 


STUDIES IN EDUCATION. A 16-page Summary 
of the results, reprinted without alteration or addition 
from the full report, will be sent on request. 
No question about it, 


—"the coming shorthand system”—will give you 


BETTER RESULTS QUICKER 
Remember—tuition and text-books are free 


* to shorthand teachers! 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION, LAKE PLACID CLUB, N Y 


&® The full report of the controlled experiment 
© conducted by the Educational Research Cor- 

§ poration, confirming the superiority of 
SCRIPT SHORTHAND has been, published 
as Volum RVARD 
STUDIES. IN EDUCATION the Har- 

Dept. J STREET 


as Volume 28 of the HARVARD 


/ 


D 


vard University Press. Its conclusions have 
been reprinted without alteration or addition 
in the form of a pamphlet entitled SUM- 
MARY OF THE SHORTHAND STUDY. 
Send for your complimentary copy today to 
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Announcing 


THE TECHNICAL 
SECRETARY 
SERIES 


By QUEENA HAZELTON 
Formerly of Texas Christian University 


This important new series is designed primarily to provide 
teachers and students with instruction manuals for special- 
ized stenographic and secretarial training in five fields: mili- 
tary, naval, medical, aviation, and engineering. These man- 
uals should greatly facilitate the training of those already in 
service and enable schools and colleges to speed up their 
specialized secretarial training programs to meet the insist- 
-ent demand for secretaries in these branches of service. 


Each manual is organized as follows: (1) Technical previews 
in Gregg shorthand outlines; (2) appropriate solid-matter dic- 
tation, based on the previews; and (3) a complete glossary of 
of terms. All terms are defined fully and, where advisable, 
are spelled phonetically. 


THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER 
140 pages, $1.00 
THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER 
128 pages, $1.00 
THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SECRETARY 
319 pages, $2.00 
THE AVIATION SECRETARY 
In press—ready in April 
SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER 
In press—ready in April 


Just Published 


REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES IN BASIC SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 


By GRACE M. FERNALD, University of California 
at Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion, 349 pages, $2.75. 

This is the first published report of Dr. Fernald’s lifetime of 
experience in her famous clinic for children with reading and 
arithmetic learning difficulties. The book describes her meth- 
ods and gives a documentary account of their application 
with more than three-score zero readers and with numerous 
other cases of less extreme disability. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


" MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFIC 


For Globe-Wernicke, making wood filing equipment is not a 
war-time development. We have been leaders in this field for 


CABINETS 


over half a century. Thanks to 
an organization that “knows 
how” and unusual production 
facilities, we continue to offer 
wood files that will give very 
satisfactory service. 

Designed to conserve vital ma- 
terials, made 
aizr-seasonec 
wood... carefully 
selected for uni- 
form good quality 
and appearance 
Illustration shows 
“Defender” style 
... made in 2, 3 and 4-drawer 
letter and legal sizes . . . avail- 
able in beautiful imitation walnut 
and dark green finishes. 
Consult your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer . . . or write direct to us. 


Globe=“Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


m 
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A NEW FILING COURSE 


BUSINESS FILING 


BASSETT-AGNEW 


Th, 


BUSINESS FILING, a new 1943 course, con- 
sists of a textbook in which are discussed 
indexing rules and filing systems and a practice 
outfit providing practice in card and corre- 
spondence filing. The textbook clearly dis- 
cusses and illustrates all filing systems and 
filing rules. 


The practice outfit consists of supplies for a 
number of jobs for card filing and corre- 
spondence filing. There is a collapsible box 
with supplies for card filing and a collapsible 
file box with supplies for correspondence fil- 
ing. The student gets actual practice in cod- 
ing, sorting, indexing, cross referencing, filing, 
and in adding folders for the purpose of ex- 
panding the filing systems. 


SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. 
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OFFICE MACHINES COURSE — Adding 
and Calculating Machines, by Peter L. 
Agnew, Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 124 pp. $.64. 


Here is a manual of instruction provid- 
ing » instructional material in the use of 
» four types of adding and calculating 
n ‘Full keyboard listing machines, 
ten-key listing machines, crank-driven cal- 
culators, and key-driven calculators. 
This text has been prepared to provide 
aie ace for a group of machines with 
vhich prospective office workers should 
hy we at least an acquaintanceship. The in- 
structions for operation are easy to fol- 
low and are practically self-instructional. 
The text is well illustrated and is set up 
i a series of jobs with provision for 
the answer sheets in the text on perforated 
pages. 
These materials fit well into the rotation 
plan of teaching where only a minimum of 
supervision is available in the classroom. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING, by M. 
Fred Tidwell, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, 66 pp. $.56. 


lor wartime speed-up preparation. A 
icxt that can be used after the basic skills 
have been developed—for finger gymnas- 
tics, Warm-up exercises, word recognition 
and rhythm drills, timed writings, and 
number and symbol drills. 

It will serve several purposes: (1) To 
supplement the regular classroom text. (2) 
lor refresher courses. (3) For contest 
training. (4) For in-service training in 
business and government offices. (5) For 
intensive training in preparation for em- 
ployment and civil service tests. This 
drill book is intended for use in ele- 
mentary as well as advanced classes. 


LIFE UNDERWRITING—A CAREER FOR 
WOMEN, by Committee of Women 
Underwriters of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Indianapolis: The 
Insurance Research and Review Service. 
144 pp. $2. (Quantity prices available.) 


Here is a story, written by women who 
are rank and file members of sales staffs 
of insurance companies, telling of the op- 
portunities and problems for the women 
who are interested in entering a field of 
endeavor which is opening its doors more 
and more to:them. 

This book is not a training course for 
the underwriter, but it does present the 
solutions to problems in this field which 
are peculiar to the woman underwriter. It 
is also a guidebook to women already in 
the field to better evaluate themselves and 
look for promotional opportunities. 

The teacher may find in this publication 
source materials for vocational guidance 
of women students who have qualifica- 
lions fitting them for service in this field. 


APRIL, 1943 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(Revised), by Edward M. Kanzer and 
William L. Schaaf, Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 476 pp. $1.48 for com- 
plete edition; $1.20 for brief edition. 


A popular basic text in the fundamen- 
tals of business arithmetic has been brought 
up to date. New illustrations and dia- 
grams have been included and more drill 
material on the fundamental processes has 
been added. Problems of a current nature, 
dealing with social security, FHA loans, 
credit unions, and other timely uses of 
arithmetic, have also been included. 

The text, as its predecessor in the earlier 
edition, emphasizes the psychological ap- 
proach to teaching and a thorough mastery 
of the basic processes. Its daily unit les- 
sons have been well organized to give 
motivation to effort, through aim, drill, 
motivating problem, model solution, ex- 
planation, mental and written exercises, 
and thought questions. Differentiated as- 
signments are included in each learning 
unit and are graded as to difficulty. 

The revision of this text is timely. 
Teachers of business arithmetic will, there- 
fore, want to check this publication in 
their search for a classroom text that will 
contribute to the maximum of effort at a 
time when more than just mediocre effort 
is demanded of both student and teacher. 


WARTIME PROBLEMS IN ACCOUNTING, 
Proceedings of The Accounting Insti- 
tute, 1942. Roy B. Kester and Howell 
A. Inghram, Editors, New York: Co- 
University, School of Business. 
11 


A number of societies of accountants in 
metropolitan .New York have cooperated 
with the Columbia University School of 
Business to prepare these timely materials 
which were presented in the fall Institute 
sponsored by the University. 

In this volume are included presenta- 
tions dealing with “Industrial Problems 
and Risks Incidental to the War Effort,” 
“Cost Control and Renegotiation of War 
Contracts,” “Wartime Accounting and Tax 
Problems,” “Freezing the Press,’ and 
“Post-War Problems of Business.” 

This presentation is a scholarly approach 
to both current and future problems in the 
practice and philosophy of accounting. 


REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES IN_ BASIC 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS, by Grace M. Fern- 
ald, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 349 pp. $2.75. 


This volume should give inspiration to 
every teacher to understand his pupils as 
individuals. The teacher is so likely to 
think in terms of class or mass education 
and to forget that individualization is nec- 
essary where specific difficulties exist. 

This individual attack is so very im- 
portant especially on the high school level, 
where there is considerable variation among 
pupils in their ability to use the tool sub- 
jects. Miss Fernald describes her experi- 
ences in her clinic with the reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic difficulties of learners. 

She points the way to better effort on the 
part of the school to attack these learning 
difficulties. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, Eighth Yearbook, 1942, of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 
McKee Fisk, Editor. 207 pp. $2. Copies 
available from J. Murray Hill, Secretary 
of the Association, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


This yearbook is a departure from the 
yearbook practices of this association as 
well as that of other educational associ- 
ations. It does not report the convention 
meeting of the year, but rather presents a 
statement of basic principles underlying the 
various aspects of business education. 

The Educational Committee of the As- 
sociation has done some long-term planning 
to build a series of yearbooks. The first 
appeared in 1940 and was devoted to cur- 
rent practices and procedures. The sec- 
ond, published in 1941, dealt with problems 
and issues faced by business education. 
This current yearbook, the third of the 
series, presents the generalizations which 
underlie sound thinkifig in business edu- 
cation. 

This publication is the work of a com- 
mittee of leaders in the field of business 
education. Twenty-four educators con- 
tributed of their time and effort to build a 
statement of fifty-seven principles dealing 
with: functions, organization and admin- 
istration, business teacher personnel, stu- 
dent personnel and guidance, the business 
curriculum, and an evaluation of the pro- 
gram of business education. 

Yearbooks and other publications in the 
field of business education in the past have 
dealt with the subject of principles, but 
this current restatement is in line with the 
concept that practices and emphases 
change, and therefore we need to re-evalu- 
ate periodically our thinking in terms of 
a changing world and a changing educa- 
tional picture. 
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In a speech in October, 1942, before the Atlanta Chapter of the 
National Office Management Association, Mr. Grady Powell, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer of Lane’s Drug Stores, Inc., presented 
some of the war problems in handling office equipment and some of 
the solutions suggested by office executives to meet the emergency. 
On “Inventory and Placement” as problems of management, he had 
the following to say: 


The only way we can intelligently get at 
our problems is to know what we have to 
work with, where it is located, and how it 
is being used. The first thing we must do 
is take an inventory of all machines and 
equipment wherever located: main office, 
branch office, factories, and store rooms. 
In checking the main office, don’t overlook 
the private offices of the executives. 

A record of each machine should be 
made showing make and model, date pur- 
chased, condition, and location. A state- 
ment should be prepared by the operators 
or managers showing how the machine is 
used, type of work, when used, length of 
time used on each job each day, and peak 
periods with full information as to reason 
for peak periods. 

The first possibility from such a list is 
the relocation of the equipment to secure 
greater use. Branches and departments 
that formerly had use of adding machines, 
calculators and typewriters might have dis- 
continued their use without thinking to ad- 
vise the office. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that even larger and more im- 
portant machines might be found. 

A study of this record will disclose ma- 
chines that are only being used a small 
portion of the work day. By timing the 
work several departments might be able 
to use the same equipment if it is cen- 
trally located. Or the departments that 
have only a small amount of work might 


be able to struggle along without a ma- 
chine. Adding short columns of figures 
by machines is a habit and a bad one. 
Short notes between departments or 
branches can just as well be written in 
longhand. Keep a supply of short inter- 
company correspondence paper and car- 
bon paper in your desk. One stenographer 
with one typewriter will be able to handle 
the important work for several executives 
when this plan is followed. One large 
company is encouraging this method of 
correspondence between departments and is 
getting excellent results. 

In all large offices most employes look 
on the machine on their desk as their per- 
sonal property. My typewriter, my add- 
ing machine. No, sorry, you can’t use it. 
I will need it in a few minutes. Then it is 
idle the rest of the day while the other 
clerk continues his search for a machine 
to help him out of a hole. The record 
you have prepared will show you whether 
a machine is getting maximum use or if it 
is being used only a small part of the 
time. Here are some possibilities : 

1. Place machines and equipment 

where they are needed most. A sales 

talk will be needed to get the ma- 
chines away from the clerks who have 

been using them. 

2. Clerks who have had calculators on 

their desk might be able to use an add- 

ing machine just as well or vice versa. 


A ten-column adding machine might be 
needed at a desk where they only have an 
eight-column machine. Some work 
quires an adding machine that will give a 
correct credit answer, yet a clerk who has 
no need for credit answers might be using 
such a machine when another clerk will 
need that machine. 

Desks and files of various sizes might be 
moved about from place to place, or ofiice 
to office, assuring more efficient use. 

A clerk who needs a table might be using 
a desk that can be used to a better advan- 
tage elsewhere. A two-drawer file along 
with a table might be better for certain 
clerks than a standard desk. 

3. Centrally located machines, within 

a department, on a table or re- 

sponsible person’s desk will relieve the 

pressure on those who have occasional! 
use of them, or to take care of peak 
periods. 

The other information on your record 
pertaining to age and. condition of equip- 
ment will be used when you call in the 
manufacturers’ representatives to discuss 
reconditioning, and service contracts. 

In most executive offices, files, tables, 
chairs, and other office equipment will be 
found which can be put to better use if 
those in charge can be sold on the idea of 
giving up the partially used equipment. 
The fact that it is needed elsewhere pos- 
sibly has never occurred to them. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 12 


All sources examined agree that when small letters are used, no spaces follow the period, However, there is wide dis- 
agreement as to the correct spacing after the period following the A if capital letters are used. Two writers accept 
either form; eight recommend no space; and four favor one space after the first period. Four of these who would not 
space when writing the abbreviation warn that one space follows the first period in typing initials. 


Of nine authors consulted, all agree that the hyphen is not used with the possessive form. 


Thirteen references state that numbers under 100 should be written out; two, that numbers under ten should be written 
out. This point should be an interesting one to watch, for both publications using ten as the differential were copy- 


righted since 1940. 


There is no agreement on this point. Eleven sources indicate that titles of books, magazines, and newspapers should 
be italicized (underscored if typed) and that subdivision of publications, such as titles of chapters or names of articles 


or stories in books, should be enclosed in quotation marks. 


However, five of the authors of these eleven publications 


state that the title may be enclosed in quotation marks, On the other hand, seven writers give the quoted form as the 
only method of expressing titles. Three authors. state that common periodicals, such as the New York Times or the 
Saturday Evening Post, may be typed without either the quotation marks or the underscore. 


Of twenty authorities consulted, only one disagrees with the rule that periods and commas are always written inside the 


quotation marks. 
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TO _BUSINESS 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education for New York 
State and President of the Eastern Commerci«u! Teachers 
Association. Associated with him is V. Jam-s Morgan, 
Vice Principal and Head of the Commerciai’ Depart- 
ment of the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 


Rochester. 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of cor:munication 
and transportation are featured, including atv travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 


and ability to calculate rapidly. 


TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


The war has focused attention on the im- 
portance cf efficient business methods. Up-to- 
date textboo’s in business are more in demand 
than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


BUSINESS 
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Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im- 


_ portance of drill in fundamental operations with inteyers, 


fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. 


There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date. 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 


systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 


English. 
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